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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


te=INEW BOOKS. 





Christianity and Social 
Problems. 


By Lyman Assort, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Ev. 
olution of Christianity,” etc. 16mo, $1 25. 


Dr. Abbott here gathers the fruit of years of 
thought and observation on the social order and 
disorders of the age, and endeavors to apply 
Christ’s teaching on social questions to present 
conditions. 


f * Ns 
A Year in the Fields. 
Eight of Joun Burrovuaus'’s delightful outdoor 
papers, with 20 charming pictures from pho- 
tographs and an Introduction, by CLirron 
JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Judith and Holofernes. 


A Poem. By Tuomas BarILtry ALDRICH. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes 

and characters, is told with all the imaginative 

charm and the literary felicity which belong to 

Mr. Aldrich. 


The Story of Aaron,so-called, 
the Son of Ben Ali. 


A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country,” and ‘' Mr. Rabbit at 
Home.’ By Jozn CHANDLER Harris. With 
25 Lllustrations by OLtvER HeR¥FoRD, Square 
8vo, illuminated cover, $2 00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret 
to the “ Thimblefinger” children, and here are the 
stories they heard. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 

By Exviza OrRNE Wuirts, author of ‘* Winter- 
borough,” *‘ The Coming of Theodora,” etc 
A charming companion volume to Miss 
White’s ‘When Molly was Six.” With 
cover design and two other illustrations. 
Square 16mo, $1 00. 


The Republic of Childhood. 


By Mrs. Wieein and Nora A. SMITH. 
I. Fraepe.’s GIrts 
II. Fraepev’s OccuPATIONS. 
Ill. KInDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES AND PRAC 
TICE. 
Three very interesting books of great valne to 
Kindergartners and Mothers of young children. 
Price, $1.00 each. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Council 
MANUAL «e « 


Congregational Church. 


Prepared by the Committee of seven 
appointed by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches for that pur- 
pose. 


The Manual is printed in two parts, separable if 
desired, Part I. is the Church Manual, which cop- 
tains:—1. A code of By-Laws; 2. Statements of doc- 
trine as set forth in the Burial Hill Declaration of 
faith, adopted in 1865, and the one prepared by the 
National Commission of 1883; 3. A form for the re- 
ception of members. 

_Part IL. contains information and suggestion essen- 
tial to those not familiar with Congregational his- 
tory, principles, and usages, and of value to all. It 
contains:—1. A brief sketch of Congregational his- 
tory; 2 The principles and working of our polity; 
3. The method of organizing a Congregational 
church; 4. A few forms of letters missive; 5. Forms 
relating to the dismission of church members. 


Price 0 cents; twenty-five copies, 7 cts. each; 100 copies, 5 cts. 
each. Postage additional. In leatherette covers, 20 cts. 





Congregational S. 8. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 
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GREAT SPECIAL SALE 


POSITIVELY LIMITED TO NOVEMBER 30. 


That the American people are quick to recognize genuine merit and to mani‘est their appreciation by hearty 
response is amply shown by the present flood of orders for the splendid new and richly illustrated edition of our 
great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia of all the World’s Knowledge. from al! parts of the 
country come urgent requests ty extend che limit of our Great Special Offer, and, in order that none may be 
disappointed, we have aecided to make an extension to November %¥. This extremely liberal offer is made tor 
the sole purpose of advertising our superb work of general reference. We cannot hope to make money by it, 
for the low prices, on sucn very easy terms, barely pay for paper, printing and binding, saying nothing of the 
original outlay of ever 750,000.00 for the work of editors, artists and engravers; but the immense amount 
of talk created wil! he!p to make known and popularize that greatest of all modern and entirely up-to-the-times 
household reference libraries, the 


ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 30 this truly marvelous work will be furnished any reader of this announcement 
on receipt of only $1.00 in cash and the remainder in small monthly payments, amounting to about five cents a 
day. After November 30 prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—$#42.00 to 870 0U a set, according 


to binding. 
WE CHALLENCE COMPARISON WITH ALL THE WORLD! 


This Superb New Edition 


Revised to June I, 1896, con- 
tains thousands of the newer 
words not found in any otber 
reference book on earth, in- 
cluding the very latest coin- 
ages of 1896,suchas *‘Roentgen 
rays,’’ “aseptoiin,” *‘ vita- 
scope,” “skiagraph,” “ fluoro 
: } i 4 " scope,’ etc. It is the only up- 
WoyLNe | (Sa SS l 1 : : to-date dictionary, the most 
! YCLope DIC IEK THe } == Iie ad | [ 1 practical encyclopedia, and 
ley IC ’CLOPEDIC IF T al 

SETIONARY ee RNC sadn 


er eT ION IDicy~ DICIENCY ct of pi | 
a ine nn Genuine Triumph of Art! 
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ae | ; | with its magnificent #rray of 

Sse ; I bd f i cbromatic plates in 17 COL- 

UmMe | | == AV | i ORS, dozens of single and 

) | double-page engravings in 

deticate monotone, and 3,000 
artistic text illustrations. 


100 EDITORS 


and thousands of special con- 
tributors from ali over the 
xlobe have devoted their best 
talents to the prepsration of 
this marvelous condensation 
ot all the world’s knowledge. 
Look atthe list! Thegreat 
JUST AS rof. semEtog on seviony 

and pbysiolory; Prof. ch- 
THEY LOOK ard A. Prector, astronomy ; 
Sir John Stainer, music; 
Hunter, Morris, Kstoclet, 
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Four massive volumes, each 9 in, wide. 
114 in long, 3 in. thick, costaiving 5459 pages. 
16,000 columns of clear supe mat er, 3,000 illustrations; 
250,000 words defined, 0.000 encyclopaedic topics. 
Weight, about 40 lbs. Herrtage, Williams—the most 
THIS HANDSOME BOOKCASE FREE OF CHARGE. brilliant educators of the 
iat . ae es nineteenth century. 











This great work is not for sale in any bookstore, and ean be obtained only from 
R E M E M B E R ! ue or our authorized representatives, wie win chow their credentials. 
s s r bi 
More than $750,000 Required to Produce this Work. 


T 1S THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word 


! 
is exhaustively treatea as to its origin, history, development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 


T 1S A CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA of anatomy, botany, chemistrs, zo6'ogy, geology, art, music. 
physics, philosopny, mathem sties, mechanics, theology, Biblical research, ete. 50,000 separate encyclopedic 
subjects terseiy treated by the mister miuds of our generation. 

IT 1S A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper from plates rever before on 
press, durably bound, aud containiug the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for 
any refe,ence work. 

IT 18 BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES bPecause it is the latest and most complete, 
containing nearly twice as many words as are in the largest “ unabridged,” and treating 20.000 more encyclopaedic 
subjects than are covered by other cyclopedias costng from $50 to $200. There is no other publication in 


its class. 
aie TWO EXPERT OPINIONS—-THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 


Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkharset.—“ The Encyclo. 
pedic Dictionary 1s a libr-ry condensed into feur vol- 
umes; aton of diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds of 


** Scientific American ”? New Vork.—‘ It forms 
in itselr a hiorary for the busy man of affairs, the me- 
chanie ambitious to aavance himself iu his Jine, or the 


quintessence, and, witha!, as delicate in detail as it is | student or apprentice just making a beginzing”’ 
comprehensive in contents.” 


Adopted as the Standard in Public Schools Throughout the Country. 


SEND us YOUR NAME AND ADDRES with 10 cents to pay postage, for our handsome book of speci- 
men pages, Samples of colored plates and otber illustrations. 


} THIS GREAT BARCAIN.—Send 1.00 and the entire four hand- 

some vulumes, boucd ia cioth, will be furwarded. Every mouth there- 

after send $1.50 for twelve months, making a total prsyment of #19 00 

(regular price of this style $42.00). If half russia style is desired, ti e 

monthly payments are 2 00 until #25 00 is paid (regular price of this style $52.50), If full sheep style is wanted, 
monthly pavmeuts are $2.50 autil 831.00 is paid (regular price of this style $6000). The first payment in any 
case is only One Dollar. Lo auyone wishiug to pay all cash we alluw a discount of teu per cent, and furnish 
the vookcase free of charge; otherwise, che bookcase is $1.50, which must be paid in advance. This allowance 
is practically cost of keeping the account if purchased on monthly payment plan. We always recommend 


the half rassia binding as the most serviceable. 


the use of them for a year while paving the remainder 
express charges must be puid by the purchaser 


(When orderiog be sure to mention style ot binding 


wanted.) Uuderstaud, the complete set of four volumes is -ent after the first pryment of 81.00, which gives you 


at the rate of only a fewcentsaday. Al freight or 
That you will be eutirely satistied is shown by our will- 


ingness to send you a valuable set ut books upoo payment of only $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any News- 
paper, or any Commercial Agency in Philadelphia. Agents Wanted. Mention this paper. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned within 10 Days. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





BAILEY’S 


compound, light-spreading, Silver- 
giated Corrugated Glass retlectors. 

he most perfect light ever made 
for CHURCHES, Halls, etc. 


REFLECTORS { 


Handsome designs for electric li /} 
‘ B : ght, gas 
and oil. Catalogue and price list tree. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





O.tp Books BoucutT. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
N.J.BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 





HIGHEST PRAISE FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
. #30 per 100. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. #330 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


By James M. Barrie. 


The Story of his Boyhood. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ NEw BOoKs. 





“Sentimental Tommy ” has been the success of the year during its serial publication It 


than ore critic bas va d, to be * eagerly waite 


of his elders tell themseives through fommy’s mird and Tommy 


(‘Ready Oct. 17th.) 
Illustrated by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


has been the one serial talked of, and, as more 


dfor.” The conception of the story is ent rely u ique—that of makivg the 'oves and tragedies 
s experiences; and wheni doing this Mr. Barrie has made Tommy one of 


the most deligotfui characters in fiction, he has made a book which, not to speak of its genius, is one of the most entertaining of the time. 


New Books by R. L. S'evenson. 
a} Seuth Seas. With map. 12mo, 


Made up from the interezting sketches con- 
tributed to periodicals by Mr. Stevenson, nar- 
rating his experpces ard observations dur- 
ing cruises in the Marquesas, Paumotus and 
the Gilbert Is!ands. 


Fables. 16mo, $1 00. 


Mr. Stevenson’s delightful fables are here 
collected and issued for the first time in book 





form, uniform with the “ Vailima Letters.” 








New Books by Eugene Field. 


Songs and Other Verse. 12mo, $1.25. 
Second Book of Tales. 12mo, $1 25. 
These two new volumes are made up of a 
selection of the best of Mr. Field’s verses and 
tales remaiping unpublished in book form at 
the time of his death, and contain some of 
his most charming work. A new edition of 
“The Holy Cross, aud Other Tales” is also 
now issued, containing five additional tales. 








Love in Old Cloathes, 


And Other Stories. By H. C. BuNNER. 
With 12 full-page illustrations by A 
(astaigae, W. T. Smedley and Orson 
Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 


This volume of stories by Mr. Bunner, col 
lected under the title of one which bis readers 
will remember affectiooately, is marked 
throughout by the qualities which have en- 
dearea this master ot the short story tosolarze 
acircle. The volume brings into permanent 
form some of the best things he ever wrote. 







































MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 12mo, $1.50. 

The many readers of Mr. Stockton’s popular story, ‘‘ The Adventures of Captain Horn,” need no introduction to Mrs. Cliff. The further 
experiences of that interesting lady are bere told with all of Mr. Stockton’s breeziness of style and whimsical humer All who read “ The 
Adventures of Captain Horn” wi | be eager to take up this roan and renew their acquaintance with Mrs. Cliff, while new readers will find 
in her one of Mr. Stockton’s most original and entertaining characters. 











The Rogue’s March. 


A pepenee. By E. W. HORNUNG. 12mo, 
1 


The Sprightly Romance of [arsac. A Tragic Idyl. 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. I! ustrated By PavuL BourGer, 12mo, $1.50. 
by Gustave Verbeck. 12mo, $1.25. The theme of M. Bourget’s new novel is the Thrilling incidents and daring adventures 
Marsac is a real discovery of Miss Seawell’s. | warfare between love and friendship. It is | abound in Mr. Hornung’s romance. No one 
His characteris best described: s* sprightly,” | an elaborate social study as wel as a rovel | who has read the author’s “Irralie’s Busb- 
and the wiy in which the wit and good nature | of ree pte interest, distinguished by the | ranger’ and other Australian stories needs 
of this Bohemian of the Latin Quarter tri author’s well-known analytic power aud indi- | any assurance of the fascinating interest of 
umph over adverse circumstances and land | viduai style. The: opening scene is in the | that part of his new novel dealing with Aus- 
him and bis friend in affluer ce and bliss is | famous gambling Casino of Monte Carlo,and | tralian scenes and types; and it is only neces- 
told in a brisk narrative that recalls Miirger. | the reader is introduced at once tothe cosmo- | sary to say that the English as well as the Aus 
The illustrations are numerous, and as origi politan society which M. Bourget knows so | tralian experiences of the much. wronged hero 
pal as the text. well how to depict. are told with characteristic dash and spirit. 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 

President Andrews’s work is absolutely unique. Never before have the many history-making events of this period been gathered 
together in a bistorical narrative by a competent hand. The illustrations, — at a great expense, are remarkable for their combination 
of artistic charm with absolute historical accuracy. Since its publication in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the History has been thoroughly revised 
and increased in size almost one-half, thus making it possible to include many topics omitted before on account of lack of space. 











The Edge of the Orient. In Ole Virginia. Colonial Days in Old New York. 
By RoBERT HowARD RUssELL. With 130 | By THomMas NELSON PAGE. With 24 full- | By Arron MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 
Illustrations. 12me, $2.00. Byte, Illagtrations byA 6. Frost, Howard | ‘47... warie here describes the daily life, the 


le, W. T. Smedley, C. 8. Reinhart, A. 

An account of an interesting trip along the 9 yO a habits, the dress, occupations, furniture, do- 
picturesque coast of Dalmatia and Moncene- Castaigne and B. W. Clinedinst. 12mo0, | meetic economy, the characteristic customs 
gro, and continuing through Constantinople $2.50. of Dutch times in Old New York. She treats 
and the Eastern coast of Asia Minor to Cairo This handsome volume contains Mr. P»ge’s | the subject as grephicnsy and humorously as 
and the Nile. He bri: gs to the portrayal of | famous stories of Southern life—* Marse | she treated New England in her former well- 
these Eastern localities a fresh eye and a Chap,” “Meh Lady,” “Polly,” * Une’ Edin- | known books, “ Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
graphic and picturesque style. berg, *“O'e Stracted” and “ No Haid Pawn” | land” and “ Customs and Fashions of Old New 

—with many beautiful illustrations. England.” 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By Professor George P. Fisher, Yale University. (/nternational Theological Library.) Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“I know of no work that, in point of accuracy, comprehensiveness and intelligibility, can be compared with this.”—Prof. ALBERT 


NEWMAN, Toronto, Can. 
“It is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind can be written so accurately to scale. It could only be done by one who had a very 


complete command of al the periods.”—Prof. WILLIAM SANDAY, Ozford. 
With Open Face; 


The Sense of Beauty. 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA, Lecturer at Har- Or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark and 
vard University. 12mo, $1.50. Luke. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. Crown 
A new volume of essays by an eminent ; 8vo, $1.50 
journalist, dealing with the various questions The author’s theory of esthetics is original This volume presents popular sketches of 


of public, vital and timely interest arising out | and smsenentng. and is elaborated ip a style | the spirit and teachings of our Lord as ex- 
of the great pol tical force of the modern | distinguished for its subtlety, clearness and | hibited in selected scenes from the Evangelic 


world—Democracy. grace. Records. 


THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. 


By Marion Hariand and Christine Terhune Herrick. 12mo, $1.50. 

This work is not a revision of old material, but i3 entirely new in every respect, and has been in preparation during a period of seven 
years. It eontains 1,000 recipes carefrliy prepared in the light of the latest methods of cocking and serving. In addition to the value and 
interest the volume possesses as the joint work of two recognized authorities on domestic economy, the book is unique in that it includes 
dishes of various nations, adapted to the use of American housewives. An additional feature of value is a department devoted to the 


hae THE IVORY SERIES. New Volumes. 


One of the Visconti. - A Book of Martyrs. 
By Eva WILDER (MCGLASSON) BRODHEAD. 16mo, 75 cents. By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 16mo, 75 cents. 


A charming love story, the scene of which is laid in Naples, the Short stories of the everyday tragedies, mostly domestic, of life 
hero being a young Kentuckian, and the heroine of the old and in the Central West, revealing an extraordinary knowledge of human 
famous Visconti family. nature and a masterly art in narration. 


Previ Amos Judd. 8y J. A. MircHELL, Editor of _. Seventh Edition.—la. A Love Story. By ‘‘Q” (ARTHUR T. QUILLER- 
V souie: Couck).—Irralie’s Bushranger. By E. W. HoxnunG.—A Master Spirit. By HskaieT PRescoTT SPOFFORD.—The 
OfUMES? Suicide Club. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.—Madame Delphine. By GreorGE W. CaBLe. Each, 16mo, 75 cents. 








Problems of Modern Democracy. 
By E L.GopkKIN. 8vo, $2.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt : 


BEING THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING 
FOR 1896. 


By Henry Van Dyke D.D., author of “ The 


Reality of Religion,” ‘ Story of tbe Psalms,” 

‘* Little Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

“Dr. Van Dyke is devout and loyal to his faith, but 
he recognizes in a marked degree the sincerity and even 
value of honest doubt. it is needless to say—for the 
lectures themselves say it—that Dr. Van Dyke believes 
firmly in the supernatural revelation of religious truth. 
It is this faith coupled with his understanding of and 
sympathy with the inquiring spirit of the age which 
has filled his lecture-room at New Haven to overflow- 
ing, and which will command for his lectures when they 
appear in book form a wide circle of readers.” 


NEW VOLUME. 
History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments; 


Or, Israel and the Nations. 


By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Vol. II. To the Fallof Nineveh. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00, net. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
To the Downfall of Samaria. 
$3 00, net. 
The third volume will appear early in 1897. 

* It is a notable contribution to historical knowledge, 
and is in the highest degree scholarly.”—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

“The author of this work has given us a scholarly 
carefully prepared and valuable study of the written 
and monumental records containing the history of 
Israel.”—lerald and Presbyter. 

“A work which American scholarship has just reason 
to feel proud of. It is a notable contribution to an im- 
portant subject. ... It is to be heartily recommended 
to the general public as a very usefulcompendium. For 
Bible readers and Bible students alike it is an invaluable 
guide.”’-—New World. 


Vol, {; 8vo, 


NEW VOLUME 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, 
presented in Modern Literary Form. Each 
number of the Series edited with an Intro- 
duction by Richarp G. Mouton, M. A. 
(Camb.), Pb. D. (Penn.), Professor of Litera- 
ture in English in the University of Chicago. 
18mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or, in paste grain 
morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 


THE EXODUS. Bible History, Part IL.; 
Migration of the Chosen Nation of the Land 
of Promise. Book of Exodus with Leviticus 
and Numbers. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

THE PROVERBS. ECCLESIASTICUS. 

ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 

THE BOOK OF JOB DEUrFERONOMY. 

BIBLICAL IDYLS. 

GENESIS, BIBLE HISTORY, Part. I. 

“The usefulness and value of this series is well 
shown in the skillful eaiting and helpful presentation 
of this particular book of the Bible.” The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, 

“We welcome the new series most heartily since, 
notwithstanding it ‘does not touch matters of devotion 
and theology,’ it strips the Books of Wisdom of their 
‘medizval and anti-literary form by which our current 
Bible allows them to be obscured,’ and thus makes their 
wonderful ethical insight all the more appreciable.”— 
Biblical World. 


The Prophets of the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

By the Rev. Lyman Abbott—Rev. Francis 
Brown—Rev. George Matheson—Rev. Mar- 
cus Dodds—Revy, A. C. McGiffert—The Very 
Rev. W. H. Freemantle—Professor Adolph 
Harnack—Rey. A. M. Fairbairn—Rev. T. T. 
Munger—Rey. A. V. G. Allen—and the Very 
Rev. F. W. Farrar. 12mo, cloth. 


The Macmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A Problem 
Solved. 


Pastors, leaders of young peo- 4 
ple’s societies, and active work- 
, ers generally, in the churches, 
are perplexed to know where to 
, find a book of hymns and tunes 
! which combines seriousness and 
popularity in the best sense— 
one composed of hymns without 
doggerel and music bright and 
melodic without jingle. 


LAUDES DOMINI FOR j 
THE PRAYER MEETING 


is the book. 
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4 
Cheap only in price, and now used f 

in many of the largest and most suc- P 
cessful church prayer-meetings. 4 
It contains 579 hymns and 350 tunes, ¢ 
4 

( 

4 

q 

4 

‘ 

4 
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} 
q 
bound in full cloth, and costs only 50 
» cents by the hundred. 

Send 50 cents for a sample copy — 
money refunded if the book is returned. 


Union Square, 


THE CENTURY CO., New York. 
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PRICES 2% 


} FLEMING H.REVELL 
COMPANY. 





Dr. Martin was the first President of the Tangwen 
Kwan (College of Foreign Knowledge), founded by the 
Chinese Government for the education of Chinese 
youth. He continued in that position for twenty-six 
years. Previously he was first a missionary and then 
an attaché of the U.S. Legation. 

“T shall be very glad to see Dr. Martin’s book. He has 
forgotten more about China than most men ever knew ” 
—ARTHUR H.SMITG, author of “ Chinese Characteristics.” 

“ Trustworthy and valuable. An interesting book.”— 
New York Sun. 

“No student of Eastern affairs can afford to neglect 
this work, which will take its place with Dr. Williams’s 
‘Middle Kingdom,’ as an authoritative work oa China.” 
— The Outlook. 

“It is profusely illustrated with engravings taken 
from the productions of Chinese artists, which adds a 
tlavor of quaintness to a most interesting and instruct- 
ive volume,’’—Zhe /nterior. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 





Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia) condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
REV. W. C, STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 
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CHANCES TO 
MAKE MONEY 


36666666666 466666646666+hh64 


Open to every man 
and woman, every girl and 
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HE. difficulties and encouragements 
of Christian work in cities find a 
good illustration in the historical 
sketch of the Boston City Missionary Soci- 
ety which we print in connection with its 
eightieth anniversary. The society was ip 
most respects a pioneer, and many of its 
original experiments have been expanded 
and improved into the successful methods 
of work today. The conditions of city life 
have greatly changed. What was a nearly 
homogeneous population eighty years ago 
has become one of the most heterogeneous 
in the world today. Yet the lesson of this 
long experience is simple after all, The 
churches can do little by wholesale. Talk 
about ‘‘the masses” is, for the most part, 
idle talk. What is needed is the wise, per- 
sistent, sympathetic effort of individuals to 
reach and influence the family and the in- 
dividual, and to bring them into vital rela- 
tions with the churches. For this purpose 
the agents of the work must be free to give 
their whole time to it. They must have 
the co operation of the churches in personal 
assistance wherever that is possible, and in 
sympathy and financial support always. 
This is good economy as well as good sense, 
and bas been amply justified by results. 
The recent growth of contributions in all 
departments shows that the society enjoys 
the confidence of the Christian public, and 
the work accomplished shows that it de- 
serves that confidence. 


The publication of the Council Manual 
for a Congregational Church is an impor- 
tant event in the history of Congregation- 
alism. It is only within recent years that 
our denomination has occupied nearly all 
our States and territories and that its 
churches have been organized extensively 
in foreign lands. New conditions have de- 
manded new forms and methods of admin- 
istration, which have called for much pa- 
tient study. Four years ago the National 
Council appointed a committee of seven to 
prepare a manual suited to the present 
needs of our churches. Last year at Syra- 
cuse the committee reported to the council, 
its work was approved and it was contin- 
ued with the request that it should publish 
its manual, after consultation with others 
and such revision as should be found to be 
advisable. The result is now made public 
in this little book, which is further de- 
scribed in our literary columns. Drs. 
Quint, Boynton and their associates have 
done their work with care and they 
have done it well. They have consulted 
prominent Congregationalists familiar with 
all sections of the country whose advice has 
been extensively sought by the churches 
for the administration of their affairs. The 
names of the committee with those of this 
advisory committee whom they have se- 
lected, as printed in the manual, are a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its trustworthiness and 
value. The council at Syracuse expressed 
the hope that the manual “ will carry such 
weight as may be found in the characters, 
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learning and practical wisdom of the breth- 
ren whose names shall thus be appended.” 
Though it has no other official authority, we 
have no doubt that its forms will be adopted 
generally by the churches, and that it will 
be accepted as representing our principles, 
polity and methods of organization, gov- 
ernment and fellowship. Its preparation 
and publication are a service of great value 
to Congregationalism. 


Rarely has so rich an intellectual treat 
been offered to Boston people than that pre- 
sented by the program of the American 
Missionary Association at its jubilee meet- 
ing, Oct. 20-22. Not to mention the gover- 
nor of the commonwealtb, the mayor of the 
city, local celebrities and officers of the 
society, we are promised a sermon by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, besides addresses by Dr. 
R. S, Storrs, Senator George F. Hoar, Jus- 
tice David Brewer, Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, Mr. Blue Cloud, Mrs, Alice Freeman 
Palmer and other men and women of na- 
tional renown in numbers rarely secured for 
any single meeting. Boston herself offers 
great attractions to such visitors as will 
gather at this assembly, for she has many 
places made sacred by struggles for civil 
and religious liberty, while Faneuil Hall, 
Park Street Church and Tremont Temple, 
the places engaged for the meetings, have 
each associations of great interest. If the 
program is carried out as proposed, there 
will be no need to urge people to attend. 
May this fiftieth year be rounded out by an 
enthusiasm which will extend the influence 
of the association farther than it has yet 
reached! 


The Anglicans who have been disap- 
pointed because the pupe refuses to recog- 
nize their ordination as valid get no sympa- 
thy from Bishop Potter. He said last week 
to the annual convention of his diocese that 
all Christendom, and especially the Episco- 
pal Church, has reason to be profoundly 
thankful for the pope’s decision, and that 
he hopes ‘‘ its effect upon those whose fatu- 
ous and unmanly procedure have invited 
and provoked it may be deep and lasting.” 
Bishop Potter suggests that it may be well 
to suspend efforts for Christian unity till 
a day of better promise shall dawn; but he 
is positive that: 


When that day dawns, it will not be in 
answer to any beckoning from an Italian prel- 
ate, or not, at any rate, until he or those 
who may come after him have unlearned pre- 
tensions so un-Scriptural as to be groterque, 
and surrendered claims which the growing 
enlightenment of mankind make daily more 
and more pathetic and ridiculous. The Chris- 
tian world has learned to read and to think. 
It is a jury before which the claims of ecclesi- 
astical systems must needs be arraigned, 
whether they will cr no. It has not lost—this 
clear-seeing modern age, as some doleful peli- 
cans upon our ecclesiastical housetop would 
fain have us believe—the instinct of faith or 
the ready mind and will to obey the Eternal 
Voice. Butit must be clear that you and I, 
and all others who claim to be the organs of 
that Voice—the representatives of a divine 
authority—have some other justification for 
such a claim than the colossal audacity with 
which we make it. 


We wish we could believe that these straight- 
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forward and sensible statements expressed 
the convictions of the Episcopal Church, at 
least in this country if not in England. 


If the questions at issue in this political 
campaign had been more generally under- 
stood before the contest began there would 
now be much less uncertainty about the 
future of the country. In important re- 
spects there seems to be less general intel- 
ligence of political affairs than there was 
a generation ago, Labor organizations are 
studying economic questions, but not al- 
ways under wise teachers. Municipal ad- 
ministration and the suppression of in- 
temperance and of gambling engage the 
attention of the churches and citizens’ 
leagues more than formerly. But the ques- 
tion how to initiate young men and women 
generally in knowledge of government is 
important and pressing. Forty years ago 
multitudes of towns and villages had their 
debating societies, where the larger prob- 
lems pertaining to citizenship were dis- 
cussed and adjudicated. Such societies we 
believe are now very rare. They might 
wisely be revived. Great practical prob- 
lems face the rising generation, involving 
not only the prosperity but the existence of 
our republic. Why should not Christian 
Endeavor societies make it a part of their 
work to promote intelligent discussion of 
great questions of government? 





—_— 


PRISON SUNDAY. 

Some years ago President Hayes said that 
the greatest obstacle to prison reform was 
the despair of prison reform. It seemed 
such an utterly hopeless task to do anything 
for criminals or for the prevention of crime 
that few could be persuaded to undertake 
it. But all this has changed. Inquiry in 
regard to crime and criminals is widespread 
with the purpose to improve the methods of 
dealing with the offender, before, during 
and after his imprisonment. State after 
state has followed New York in the Elmira 
experiment of trying to reform the younger 
criminals. In Massachusetts the reforma- 
tory for women at Sherborn and that for 
men at Concord have greatly interested the 
people and the results have done much to 
convert those who had disbelieved in the 
reformation of criminals, and to give new 
courage to those who have had faith that 
scientific methods would justify themselves 
here as well as in the physical world. 

The outlook for prison reform is brighter 
than ever before. Legislatures respond 
more readily to suggestions for changes 
in criminal laws, based upon the proposi- 
tion that law-breakers ean be transformed 
into good citizens, and that the State ought 
to try to reform them. There is a more in- 
telligent discrimination between criminals 
of various classes, a more general willing- 
ness to give a chance to the man who wants 
to change his course and a much larger in- 
terest in work to prevent the young from 
becoming criminals, 

The great need of the day is to spread in- 
formation. People want to know about 
the newer methods in crime treatment; they 
want to understand the theories which 
underlie these methods. They are asking 
about the number of criminals, the cost and 
causes of crime and the best way to pre- 
vent it. The ordinary inquirer cannot 
easily find answers to these questions. The 
literature of the subject is comparatively 
small and not readily available, except to 
the few. 
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Twelve years ago, when this movement was 
in an entirely different condition, a large 
number of influential New York clergymen 
designated the fourth Sabbath in October 
as ‘* Prison Sunday,” asking the churches 
to use the day in the interest of prison 
reform, Many have responded from year 
to year. Clergymen who have used the 
day almost invariably report a hearty ap- 
preciation of the service and a quickening 
of the interest of the people as the fruit of 
a broader knowledge. 

We believe that the day should be ob- 
served more generally by sermons upon the 
subject. Clergymen can easily obtain in- 
formation which will enable them to answer 
many of the questions which are asked. 
Not only will sermons be profitable, but 
prayer meetings devoted to the considera- 
tion of the duties of the church toward the 
delinquent classes will tend to develop 
Christian sympathy, promote spirituality 
and send men and women upon the Master’s 
errand of seeking and saving the lost. 





ENGLISH MEMORIALS OF THE 
PILGRIMS. 

The fame of the men who founded New 
England grows brighter every year in the 
land which once banished them. New 
monuments are raised in their honor and 
new tributes given to their self-sacrifice, 
ability and foresight. These things mean 
that in England a growing respect and re- 
gard are felt toward our country. They 
mean that the principles for which our 
fathers gave their lives are now the pride of 
both nations. Englishmen have come to 
realize more fully than ever before what 
they owe to these principles, which Ameri- 
cans prize more highly than ever as essen- 
tial to their liberty and their union. None 
of us would withhold hearty response to 
the feeling of fellowship which finds expres- 
sion in these memorials. What American 
can look on the Pilgrim window in the 
Guild Hall at Old Plymouth, or stand in 
the Cotton chapel of St. Botolph’s in Old 
Boston, or worship in the John Robinson 
Memorial Church now building at Gains- 
borough, without a deeper sense of our 
common heritage and a thrill of gratitude 
because the influence of our forefathers is 
growing stronger in the home land from 
which they were driven as well as in the 
home land which they founded? May 
these memorials multiply in England. 
They are signs of the approach of a union 
in sentiment and purpose between the two 
nations which is to become so strong that 
their united action cannot be restrained in 
efforts which must be potent to defeat 
tyranny and promote freedom and right- 
eousness throughout the whole world. The 
gifts of our countrymen to raise memorials 
which remind English cousins of our com- 
mon heritage are likely to have a signifi- 
cance beyond anything which was in the 
thoughts of the givers. 

Having said this, we may be allowed, we 
trust, to protest against such use of con- 
tributions from America as perverts our 
history and does injustice to our ances- 
tors. An instance in point is the so-called 
American window in the church where 
Shakespeare was buried at Stratford. The 
window was unveiled the 26th of last April. 
It bears this inscription: ‘‘The gift of 
America to Shakespeare’s Church.’ The 
guide-book presented to visitors describes 
the window as follows: 
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Looking south you will notice the American 
window, unveiled on Shakespeare’s birthday, 
1896. It represents the infant Christ in his 
mother’s arms, and on either side English and 
American worthies in attitudes of adoration. 
On the one side areS, Egwin, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, King Charles the Martyr, and Arch- 
bishop Laud, who first proposed sending a 
bishop to America, On the other side are 
Amerigo Vespucci, Christopher Columbus 
and William Penn; and below, the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth Rock. 
When sufficient funds have been obtained, it 
is proposed to complete the window by adding 
the figure of S. Eric, first bishop of Greenland, 
- Samuel Seabury, first bishop of Connecti- 

Shades of the Pilgrims! What would 
they have said if they could have imagined 
their descendants mixing them up in O'd 
England in such a muddle of historic im- 
proprieties? Think of the Pilgrims regard. 
ing Charles I. as a martyr and joining in 
worship with their chief persecutor, Arch- 
bishop Laud, who tried to compel them to 
worship in the ways he prescribed! It is 
needless to point out the other incongrui- 
ties. Can it be possible that this window 
was designed by Punch? It is pretty cer- 
tain that no American humorous artist 
would thus permit his sense of the ridicu- 
lous to run riot with his sense of propriety. 

In this connection we may mention a 
complaint voiced by the Earl of Crewe, who 
recently presided at a bazar in Austerfield 
held to raise money to restore St. Helen's 
Church in that place. An elaborate appeal 
had been published and circulated among 
Americans asking for contributions, but the 
earl said that very little had been received. 
They had hoped that their friends across 
the sea would take some interest in restor- 
ing the church in which William Bradford 
was baptized and where he worshiped. 
Their hopes had been disappointed. He 
thought the people might be so busy dis- 
cussing gold and silver that they were for- 
getting to send their gold and silver across 
the Atlantic. But he neglected to mention 
the fact that the proposed restoration would 
obliterate pretty much every trace of the 
church as it was when William Bradford 
lived in Austerfield. That may be the real 
reason why money is not moving over the 
oceah. 

Americans are not unmindful of the his- 
toric associations of the mother country 
nor unwilling to give to perpetuate their 
influence. The gift just made by Harvard 
University to place a memorial window in 
St. Saviour’s Church in London where Jobn 
Harvard was baptized is one evidence of 
this interest in the past binding the two 
nations more closely together. We should 
welcome a rapid growth in this country of 
pride in the places where its founders were 
born and baptized. And we should not 
object if our English friends, in recognition 
of the great deeds of some of their country- 
men when they grew up, should erect 
monuments in Plymouth to William Brad- 
ford and in Boston to John Winthrop or 
John Cotton, and in Hartford to Thomas 
Hooker and in New Haven to John Daven- 
port. These were some of the most emi- 
nent of the many men of whom England 
can justly boast. The only condition we 
would make, by way of international agree- 
ment, would be that in all cases historic 
proprieties should be observed and historic 
incongruities avoided. 





Italy heads the list of nations sending emi- 
grants to the United States this year. Since 
we let them in, let us understand them and 
teach them how to be good American citizens. 
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As yet nearly half of them cannot read or 
write their own language. 





THE DUTY OF MINISTERS IN THE 
NATIONAL ORISIS. 

If ever those who are looked to as leaders 
of the people may be expected to know 
where they stand on great national issues, 
and to state clearly their ground for their 
position, that time is now. For this rea- 
son, and especially with the purpose to help 
our brethren in the ministry, we did what 
we could to secure Mr. 8. B. Capen to ad- 
dress the Boston ministers on the National 
Crisis of 1896, and we published his address 
as soon as it was delivered. His thorough 
acquaintance with public affairs, his ac- 
knowledged great service to our city and to 
the cause of public education at large, and 
the unquestioned confidence in his integ- 
rity and patriotism were a guarantee that 
his utterance on the present crisis would 
not be made without careful and prayerful 
consideration, and ‘would attract wide at- 
tention. This we expected. But we did 
not anticipate so extensive an interest as is 
shown by the many letters of approval daily 
coming to us from near and distant sections 
of the country. So many of these letters 
have been accompanied with urgent re- 
quests for copies of his address that the 
Non-Partisan Sound Money League has 
undertaken its publication, and has already 
issued an edition of 20,000 in pamphlet 
form, 

While many of these letters are from lay- 
men in various callings, we are especially 
gratified because so many of them come 
from ministers. A New York secretary of 
one of our great missionary societies writes: 
‘Its absolute fairness and candor will open 
the way to very many minds who would 
shut themselves up against arguments, how- 
ever strong, which were hostile and incon- 
siderate in tone.’”” A New Jersey Episcopal 
rector characterizes the address as ‘‘ the 
most lucid and on the whole the most able 
statement of the questions before the coun- 
try which I have seen.’’ An Illinois reli- 
gious editor writes: ‘‘ A great many minis- 
ters in the West are thankful to you for 
what you have done, and some of them 
through me express their thanks to you.” 
From Minnesota comes this message: ‘‘ Such 
work would make the wavering West abso- 
lutely sure for sound money and good gov- 
ernment,’’ A Nebraska college president, 
after expressing his satisfaction with the 
attitude of The Congregationalist on present 
political issues, added: ‘‘I feel that the edi- 
tors of a great religious newspaper ought to 
have profound convictions on these sub- 
jects, and to express them. Are they not 
in the very best situation to sense the truth? 
And why should they keep it back?’’ A 
Dakota pastor says: ‘‘1 am in your debt for 
that excellent address. Could I afford to 
purchase them I would scatter copies 
through this region.” A Chicago pastor 
. adds to his expression of appreciation that 
‘‘in these times no man, minister, newspa- 
per or organization should be indifferent as 
to where he stands on the moral and na- 
tional questions involved.”’ 

The letters of which these are specimen 
extracts give us great encouragement. We 
acknowledge that we have been depressed 
when ministers, educators and some re- 
ligious newspapers have excused themselves 
for not taking a positive stand on political 
issues with the pitiful plea that these are 
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too complicated for them to understand or 
that they are occupied with higher and 
spiritual matters. We must admit that 
some who have shown dogmatic confidence 
in discussing the topics which have led to 
the present crisis now shrink from express- 
ing any opinion till the opportunity to help 
to decide the future policy of the nation 
shall have passed. But we rejoice in the 
evidence received that these men are ex- 
ceptions and we believe that their confession 
of incompetence as guides, though late, is 
genuine. The large majority of those who 
occupy the places of Christian leaders real- 
ize that if they acknowledge themselves un- 
able to treat those questions which the peo- 
ple are now compelled to decide their lead- 
ership is void. They are not partisans. 
The rare exceptions where preachers be- 
come campaign orators in their pulpits will 
not deter them, through fear of being mis- 
understood, from declaring and defending 
the principles of government which they 
believe to be true. They will not be drawn 
into efforts merely to elect men to office 
nor to bring a political party into power. 
But they do not fail in diligence to inform 
themselves of the duty of citizens nor in 
courage to declare it. They see that the 
salvation of souls and the building up of 
Christian character can be secured only 
when those who seek these ends strive to 
maintain honor in business and righteous- 
ness in government, 

We respect all men, whatever position 
they take, who give their best thought to 
the questions they are challenged to answer 
as citizens and who answer them according 
to their best light. But when those who 
have accepted positions as Christian leaders 
of men confess themselves blind guides, 
whether on the plea of ignorance or of 
standing apart from present affairs or of 
fear of consequences, they inspire small 
hope for the nation and still less for the 
church, 





RIGHT AND WRONG USE OF THE 
TONGUE. 

The sins of the tongue all point to the 
necessity and profit of self-mastery. So 
evident and so important did this appear to 
James that it occurs again and again in his 
epistle. ‘In many things we all stumble,’’ 
he writes. ‘If any stumble not in word, 
the same is a perfect man, able to bridle the 
whole body, also.” If this confession of 
failure and magnifying of the office of the 
tongue seem exaggerated, let any one sit 
down quietly and think of the sins and cru- 
elties of human speech. The careless words 
which no repentance can call back again, 
the rash promises which it has cost us so 
much to fulfill, the expression of the lower 
nature which has shamed the higher, the 
confessions of evil and yieldings to false- 
hood, the hot and angry words which sober 
thought condemned—these are some of the 
perils of the tongue. 

On the other hand, like most of the uses 
of the world which turn 80 easily to evil, 
the tongue may be the instrument of great 
and lasting good. ‘‘Therewith bless we 
the Lord and Father.” If we can, by God’s 
grace, hold it to blessing, there is no better 
testimony to the indwelling of God’s spirit 
in a human soul than righteous, consider- 
ate, modest, truthful speech. The faithful 
Christian’s manner of words as well as of 
life already has the mark of heaven’s purity 
and truth upon it. Speaking the truth in 
love, men trust him. Seeking not bis own, 
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men come to speak unselfishly in his pres- 
ence. Considering others, they in turn be- 
come considerate. Cherishing no resent- 
ments, he awakens no angry feelihgs. Such 
a Christian self-control is not easily at- 
tained, but it is worth striving for, and by 
God’s help it is not out of reach. 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 
Domestic Politics, 

The fact that Mr. Bryan in addressing 
the citizens of New York city, as he passed 
from New England on to West Virginia and 
the Interior States, did so under the au- 
spices of Tammany Hall, the only faction 
now supporting him with any degree of 
loyalty, cannot strengthen his position with 
those who remember what Tammany has 
stood for during most of its history, nor 
will his toleration of the singing on that 
occasion of a most inflammatory song, The 
American Marseillaise, fail to add to the 
impression that he is placing more emphasis 
now on the planks of the Chicego platform 
which attack Federal authority than he is 
on the scheme of substituting silver for gold 
as our national standard. He continues to 
speak to enormous crowds, and already his 
record as a campaigner surpasses that of 
all those who in former days have asked 
for the votes of their fellow-citizens. He 
has accepted the nomination, tendered to 
him by the Populist national convention in 
such an abnegating way, but has done it in 
a way which will encourage the ‘ middle 
of the road’’ Populists to continue their 
opposition to all schemes of fusion which 
ask the Populist fly to walk into the parlor 
of its ancient enemy the Democratic spider. 
Vice-President Stevenson has at last taken 
his place with the faction of the party 
which Mr. Bryan heads, thus calling atten- 
tion to the fact that if Mr. Cleveland should 
die between this and next March much 
might be done to renew political and com- 
mercial uncertainty. 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts has re- 
turned from Europe convinced that the 
movement there for a restoration of bimet- 
allism is constantly gaining in strength, and 
that nothing but Great Britain’s selfishness 
prevents av immediate solution of the prob- 
lem. But he also reports that few, if any, 
of the European bi-metallists dispute the 
claim that nothing could do more to post- 
pone such a step indefinitely than such ac- 
tion by the United States as Mr. Bryan is 
trying to bring to pass. Prince Bismarck’s 
recent letter to Governor Culberson of Texas, 
which has been mistranslated and perverted 
so as to make it seem even more of a sup- 
port to the cause of international bimetal- 
lism than it really is, has called forth an 
open letter from Hon. Andrew D. White, 
ex: president of Cornell, to Governor Culber- 
son, in which he pays his respects to Prince 
Bismarck in a way that carries weight, for 
Mr. White was formerly United States min- 
ister in Germany and is honored with Prince 
Bismarck’s friendship. He intimates that 
Bismarck’s motives in giving support to a 
scheme which would enable Germany to un- 
load vast supplies of silver at much profit 
to herself are creditable to his patriotism, 
but do not indicate unalloyed kindness for 
the United States, whose institutions he 
despises, and whose Government he has 
never lost opportunity to harass and treat 
with contempt when he has been in power. 
The Great Storm. 

The hurricane accompanied by heavy rain 
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that started from the West Indies last week 
and devastated the Georgia and Florida 
shores of the gulf and then swept north- 
ward, doing vast damage inland and along 
the coast, especially in Virginia, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and central Pennsylvania 
and New York, was one of those events 
which it is impossible to picture in detail 
or to fully comprehend in all its sad results. 
Florida alone is supposed to have lost not 
less than $1,000,000 in property and at least 
100 of its people, most of them fishermen, 
who were engulfed by the tidal wave that 
followed the hurricane as it swept over the 
waters near Cedar Keys. Savannah, Ga., 
and Beaufort, S. C., suffered grievously, 
while the misery and ruin wrought along 
the coast away from centers of population 
no man can begin to understand. Florida, 
especially, will feel the blow and merit such 
aid as can be given. 


The New Apostolic Delegate. 

Monsignor Martinelli, Archbishop of Eph- 
esus and successor to Cardinal Satolli as 
apostolic delegate to the United States, 
arrived in New York last week and went 
immediately to Washington. This special 
representative of the pope in the United 
States, whose word here henceforth is to be 
law, is an Italian in the prime of life and a 
Black Friar, who learned to speak English 
fluently when a teacher in the Irish College 
at Rome. His duties as prior general of 
the Augustinian order, to which place of 
responsibility he was elected some years 
ago, gave him the opportunity to visit all 
the houses of the order on this continent, 
hence he comes to us with a far better under- 
standing of our institutions and language 
than his predecessor possessed. His ap- 
pointment caused surprise in this country 
and in Rome, and the Pilot’s Roman cor- 
respondent is authority for the statement 
that Pope Leo XIII. in naming him con- 
sulted no other will than hisown. Cardinal 
Satolli will return to Rome, leaving behind 
him a record of satisfactory service in a try- 
ing position, for it is no secret that the 
higher ecclesiastics of the church here did 
not welcome him cordially. On the other 
hand, the laity have found that a tribunal 
has been established which can be reached 
with infinitely less trouble and expense 
than that at Rome, and they see in the dele- 
gate one who can, if he is so disposed, de- 
fend them from the oppression of their 
superiors. The laymen of the church in 
Canada are endeavoring to have the area of 
Mgr. Martinelli’s authority extended so that 
he can do for them what has been done for 
the laity in this country. It is well worth 
noting that Cardinal Satolli, in his letter to 
Cardinal Rampolla relinquishing his post, 
says that he has found the most striking 
and noblest characteristic of this country to 
be “the universal love of justice, charity 
and peace.”’ 

Bishop Keane’s Discipline. 

The correspondence between Pope Leo 
XIII, and Bishop John J. Keane, rector of 
the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, just published, will surprise and 
startle most of those who read of it. Bishop 
Keane’s reply to the pope’s letter asking 
for his resignation of the important post 
which he has filled with so much ability is 
as submissive and loyal in its tenor as could 
be desired—by the pope. But the public 
will learn with surprise tempered by incre- 
dulity that ‘‘ rotation in office’’ is an estab- 
lished principle of the Roman scheme of 
education, and they must be pardoned if 
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they wonder whether, if Bishop Keane had 
been less liberal, less charitable, less frater- 
nal in his dealings with Protestant Chris- 
tians, he would not have been permitted to 
remain at the head of the institution to 
which he has given so much of his energy 
and devotion. To the offer of the pope to 
either make Bishop Keane an archbishop in 
this country or give him a place at Rome as 
one of the consulters of the Congregation of 
Studies and the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, Bishop Keane replies in a dignified, 
courteous way that he ‘‘chooses to remain 
in his own country, and, moreover, without 
any Official position whatsoever, in tranquil- 
lity and peace.’’ He will go to the Pacific 
coast for a long coveted period of travel and 
rest, and will leave plans for the future to a 
later date. Fathers McGlynn and Burtsell, 
Archbishop Ireland and now Bishop Keane 
have all had to submit to the inevitable. 
Will Cardinal Gibbons, the leader of the 
liberal wing, be the next one to be humil- 
iated and chastised? 


William Morris's Death. 

William Morris, poet, artist, manufacturer 
and socialist, died last Saturday in London. 
The eldest of a family of nine children he 
was educated at Marlborough and Oxford 
and became associated with the Pre-Raph- 
aelite Brothers, the greatest of whom, 
Burne-Jones, the painter, was his college 
chum. He was concerned in starting the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, in which 
the dreams and purposes of the brother- 
hood found literary expression, studied 
architecture, painting and decoration, and 
published his first volume of poems in 1858. 
The list of his books is a long one, includ- 
ing as its best known numbers The De- 
fence of Guinevere, The Earthly Paradise, 
The Life and Death of Jason, The Story of 
Sigurd the Volsung and translations of The 
Odyssey and Beowulf. Mr. Morris became 
the head of a decorative art concern, whose 
products are famous, and gave much of the 
strength of his later years to the socialist 
propaganda. By the test of solidity and 
volume of poetic work his was undoubtedly 
the most worthy of all the names men- 
tioned for the laureateship after the death 
of Tennyson. Miss Frances Willard’s con- 
version to socialism is credited to Mr. 
Morris. 

‘*The Sick Man”’ Still Lives. 

Reports from London, Vienna, Berlin 
and Constantinople seem to indicate that 
the Powers are coming to some under- 
standing respecting the future of Turkey. 
The tone of the Russian press toward Great 
Britain has changed within a week, and, on 
the other hand, in Great Britain the chorus 
swells louder and louder from those who 
favor an alliance between Great Britain and 
Russia. Whether this must be credited to 
conference between the Czar of Russia and 
Queen Victoria and the czar and Lord 
Salisbury no one can state positively. The 
czar has journeyed from Balmoral, Scotland, 
to France guarded all the time as no Euro- 
pean monarch ever was. The French, of 
course, will give him and his wife a recep- 
tion lavish and characteristically ebullient. 
There is no doubt that there have been 
massacres in Armenia during the last few 
weeks, and, while nominally Constantinople 
has quieted down, there is, nevertheless, 
an atmosphere of unrest and discontent 
there which at any moment may flame into 
a mutiny of the troops, an uprising of the 
Young Turkey party, or another sensa- 
tional outbreak of the Armenian revolu- 
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tionists. The most practical problem 
which we in this country have to face is 
the disposition of those Armenian refugees 
who found their way to Marseilles, France, 
and whom Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Willard are sending to this country, assum- 
ing that homes and employment will be 
found for them. 


EE 


IN BRIEF. 
Our New York letter refers to Hawthorne’s 
daughter’s work of love among the poor of 
New York city. 





Prof. R. T. Ely, the economist, in his book 
on The Social Law of Service, written for the 
Epworth League reading circles, emphasizes 
the social significance of the sacrament of bap- 
tism and its influence in impressing the truth 
of “solidarity in Christ”? which Paul sets 
forth in Gal. 3: 26, 29. 





Cotton, wool or silk pieces cut ready for 
piecing into quilts will be of great service to 
those engaged in carrying on the Indian mis- 
sion work at the Santee Agency, Neb. Pack- 
ages sent by freight or express must be pre- 
paid and labeled Springfield, S. D., care of 
C.M.&8.T.P.R.R. Packages by mail and 
letters may be sent to Santee Agency, Neb. 





On what we supposed was good authority 
we lately stated that Kentucky filled her 
quota of soldiers in the Civil War without a 
draft. We are informed by Mr. J. H. Blod- 
gett of Washington that inquiry at the War 
Department shows that a draft was made in 
all the States not in rebellion except in Ne- 
vada, California and Oregon, to which no 
quotas were assigned. 





The polyglot quality of Chicago’s daily 
speech may be inferred from the fact that the 
City Tract Society reports that its colporteurs 
are distributing tracts written in German, 
French, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Finnish, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Bulga- 
rian, Lithuanian, Italian, Spanish, Welsh, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chinese and Arabic, and find- 
ing eager readers for them. 





The Herald and Presbyter thinks that reli- 
gious papers are pledged to give their con- 
stituents ‘‘reading calculated to turn their 
thoughts from the worry and excitement of 
politics, as well as of business, to build up the 
spiritual nature and to make them meet for 
citizenship in heaven.” Yes, but what claim 
will they have who do not earnestly do their 
part as citizens of their present country to 
citizenship in heaven? 





Weare not able to read even the letters of 
the alphabet of the Manual of Congregation- 
alism which has just come to hand from the 
Nirnaya-Sagar Press of Bombay. Bat it is 
a satisfaction to note that Congregational 
churches in India are so numerous as to call 
for such a book, which has the appearance of 
being a suitable instructor and guide as to 
administration of church government “ of the 
people, by the people and for the people.” 





One of the most interesting of approaching 
meetings is that which is to be held im Hart- 
ford, Oct. 20, 21, when The Open and Institu- 
tional Church League will consider some of 
the more practical problems of modern church 
life, especially in cities. Prof. William O. 
Atwater of Wesleyan University is to tell of 
Some Things the Church May Do Toward 
Improving the Food and Nutrition of the 
Poor—a truly gespel theme, and to be ex- 
pounded by an expert authority on foods. 





In the lumber camps of Northern Wiscon- 
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sin are hundreds of men living away from 
churches, homes, or healthful social influ- 
ences. Good magazines and papers, espe- 
cially the illustrated ones, are highly prized 
by these sturdy sons of the forest, who are 
furnishing our lumber and clearing the way 
for peaceful farms and prosperous communi- 
ties. Send them, always prepaying trans- 
portation charges, to Rev. John Gibson, 
Washburn, Wis., and they will be wisely 
distributed. 





The Outlook, supporting our suggestion that 
English and American Congregationalists 
should come into closer union, says the sub- 
ject has already had the attention of some in 
this country and is in the mind of many in 
England. It further suggests that if the 
preacher at the May meetings in England 
were chosen from American Congregational- 
ists and the preacher before the National 
Council were chosen from the English, a long 
step would be taken toward practical union. 
There can be no doubt that greater influence 
is possible as a result of closer affiliation be- 
tween the two bodies, and we believe it is 
coming. 





The dean of the Boston University School 
of Theology knows of fifty young men in that 
institution, many of them with “ slenderest 
financial resources,’’ who “ will not hesitate 
to wash windows, run errands, take care of 
sidewalks and furnaces, post bills, distribute 
circulars or wait on table. Their intelligence, 
business experience and guaranteed honesty 
commend them to- minor positions of trust as 
night clerks, collectors of bills and of rents.” 
Fancy the sensation which such a proclama- 
tion by the head of an English educational in- 
stitution would cause. May they find work 
and be heldin honor for their willingness to 
earn an education, 





It is a satisfaction to note that a Congrega- 
tional council called in Boston last week to 
ordain a candidate for the ministry, having 
found him without requisite qualifications, 
declined to proceed with the service. What 
Bishop Potter has just said to the clergy of 
the diocese of New York is quite as applicable 
to our denomination: 

The church is not suffering today for lack of 
clergy—such a@ cry, by whomsoever raised, is 
either ignorant or interested; but it is suffer- 
ing for want of what alone it ought to be will- 
ing to accept—the best. If its ordinations 
were always so guarded as to demand and ac- 
cept none other, it would, I am persuaded, 
incalcolably increase both its intellectual and 
its spiritual power. 





Prison Sunday is drawing nigh and else- 
where we suggest the reason why it should 
be observed. The annual meeting of the 
National Prison Association has just been 
held in Milwaukee, at which Dr. F. H. Wines, 
famous the world over as a penologist, secured 
the appointment of a committee to gather the 
facts concerning the increase of crime in the 
United States. He does not believe there is 
any increase. Mr. H. H. Hart of Minneapolis 
gave facts and figures to show that our for- 
eign born citizens do not commit a dispropor- 
tional share of the crimes of the country. 
Rev. 8. G. Smith of St. Paul, in speaking on 
the subject of crime in relation to economics, 
said that socialism is the greatest uf all crimes 
and the millennium of the lazy man. 





There is no apology to offer for giving much 
Space this week to references to Ian Mac- 
laren’s personality and words. He comes at 
an opportune time to see us engaged in one of 
our most characteristic pursuits, the settle- 
ment by manhood suffrage of problems that 
in Europe are thought to be the especial prov- 
ince of the learned few. He will be in Ober- 
lin, O., the day the ballots are cast, and if 
Dr. Brand does not rise to the occasion and 
make his guest realize that he stands on his- 
toric ground on an historic day he will de- 
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serve to be—, but he will. Dr. Watson gave 
his first lecture, combined with readings, in 
Springfield last week, and, judging from our 
report of it, it was as successful in its way as 
his lectures at Yale have been in theirs. Mr. 
Dawson’s interview with Dr. Watson, which 
we published Sept. 24, is conceded by compe- 
tent critics to be unsurp. ssed as a contribu- 
tion to the public’s information concerning 
this fascinating man. 





Scribner’s Magazine in its October issue dis- 
cusses editorially the relations of America 
and England. It gives the first place in the 
recent drawing together of cordiality and 
good feeling to the effects of the Pilgrimage 
organized by The Congregationalist. ‘‘ Several 
events of purely social significance, as one 
would think,’ it says, “have made the past 
summer notable in the evolution of Anglo- 
American feeling. The Congregational Pil- 
grims and their much-féted tour of England 
struck the first note of that sympathetic chord 
which has now pretty well drowned’ out the 
unpleasant remembrance of the Venezuela 
feelings, the Dunraven incident and the Cor- 
nell boat race—incidents which have no mean 
effect on the international sentiments of the 
masses.” It is significant and interesting that 
all three of these helpful social visits and 
meetings mentioned by Scribner’s, the Pil- 
grimage, the Yale visit to Henley and the tour 
of the Boston Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, were planned and organized 
in New England. 





Dr. D. K. Pearsons is still delighting in 
good deeds. Not content with what he has 
proposed to do for Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
in view of the loss occasioned by the burning 
of its main building, he has written the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Some six months ago the Mt. Holyoke As- 
sociation of New York and Brooklyn wrote 
me that they had in bank $16,000, and that 
they would raise $4,000 more. I wrote them 
that I would give the last $10,000 for the 
building. Now in addition to the $10,000 I 
will give $40,000 for the trustees to use in the 
building fund as they deem best. 

It will be seen that no conditions are made. 
Nor are the trustees hampered in the use to 
be made of the money. They are only re- 
quired to use it in such a way as shall be of 
most service. Dr. Pearsons seems to live to 
do good, and makes money only that it may 
be used for the advantage of his fellowmen. 
We heartily second the appeal for Mt. Hol- 
yoke College on page 516. Its history, its 
usefulness and its need unite in a strong 
claim on New England for help at this time. 


— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOB. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The Elements of Worship. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall added to his 
well earned reputation as a charmingly 
graceful writer and discriminating thinker 
by his opening lecture in the Union Semi- 
nary course on the Principles of Christian 
Worship, noticed in The Congregationalist’s 
‘* briefs’? last week. A fair specimen of 
his just and fine analysis may be seen in 
these seven essential parts of Christian 
worship as drawn by him from the writings 
of Paul: The hymn, the Scripture, the 
belief, the prayer, the oblation, the teach- 
ing and the sacraments. 


Hawthorne’s Daughter in the Slums. 

Mre. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, has taken and had 
cleansed humble rooms in a poor old East- 
side tenement house, where she will make 
her home with the purpose of devoting the 
rest of her life to the sympathetic care and 
nursing of poor women and girls afflicted 
with cancer and unable to get admission to 
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hospitals or discharged therefrom after the 
experimental six months’ treatment shall 
have shown them to be incurable, She did 
hope to make a home for these poor suf- 
ferers with herself and a friend—a trained 


nurse from Boston—but this being imprac- 
ticable at’ present, she proposes that the 
two shall minister to them in their own 
lowly tenements, where, she says, they shall 
have loving and not mere perfunctory, 
heartless treatment in their hopeless suf- 
ferings. 

** Congregational Work.’’ 

This is the apt motto heading circulars 
now going from the Congregational Work’s 
office in the Bible House to pastors of all 
churches of the denomination concerning 
the proposed new paper, Congregational 
Work. They explain its purpose, general 
character and claims on the support of all 
who value and believe in spreading the Pil- 
grim faith and order. They call upon the 
makers of the 73,000 pledges already sent 
in to remit the amounts respectively sub- 
scribed, and invite all who have not re- 
sponded to move in the matter promptly, 
that the first number may reach the 
churches on or before Jan. 1, 1897. There 
are reported to be 415,000 families, with 
600,000 members, in our churches. Each 
of these can see for himself what animpulse 
would be given to all departments of our 
Christian activities at home and abroad if 
a copy of Congregational Work should be 
received ‘‘ into every family ’’ and faithfully 
read by its members, whether adults or 
children. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Chicago Preachers and Politics. 

Sunday evening, Sept. 27, Rev. Mr. Ru- 
binkam gave up his pulpit that Mr. E. B. 
Smith and Mr. W. H. Banning, two mem- 
bers of his church, might speak on the 
claims of sound money as a question of 
morals. It is on this ground, and this 
ground alone, that so many pulpits are 
favoring the election of Major McKinley. 
Rabbi Hirsch, in reply to the charge that 
Jews are ‘‘ hook-nosed Shylocks, agents of 
Rothschild,” says that he does not believe 
the American people will tolerate such 
partisan misrepresentation, for if Jews 
believe in a gold standard it is because 
they think it a sacred duty to uphold the 
honor of the nation. Sunday afternoon Rev. 
F, J. Brobst, known somewhat in Boston, 
spoke in Battery D to about 2,000 people on 
the claims of silver. He made his service 
a semi-religious one, and advertised it as 
an answer to those ministers who are in 
favor of a gold standard. In his prayer he 
spoke of the oppressed and debased classes, 
and asked the Lord speedily to overthrow 
the power of their oppressors. He affirmed 
that were Bryan to be elected silver would 
be worth as much as gold. Dr. N. J. Hillis 
at Central Music Hall took for his subject 
the new cry in politics, and deplored the 
efforts, which he characterized as vicious, 
to excite the feelings of the poor against 
the rich. He made it very clear that classes 
as such do not and should not exist among 
us, and that while the benefits of inventions 
and the increase of wealth have favored 
the poor more than the rich, the road to 
wealth is open to every one. 

A straw vote, taken at the Ministers’ 
Meeting Monday, as a substitute for resolu- 
tions condemnatory of the Chicago plat- 
form, which many would have been glad to 
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pass, showed that of the sixty or there- 
abouts present forty-four were for McKin- 
ley, six for Bryan, four for Levering. Six 
declined to vote, on the ground that political 
questions, even if some do look upon them 
as questions of morals, should not be con- 
sidered in a Ministers’ Meeting. 

Dr. Noble’s Return and Welcome. 

No man could wish for a warmer wel- 
come from a four months’ absence than was 
accorded Dr. Noble as he entered, wholly 
unexpectedly, the Monday evening meeting 
of his Christian Endeavor Society. The 
two hundred or so present could not be 
kept from cheering. Although it was late, 
for the meeting had been necessarily some- 
what protracted, the young people would 
not leave the room till their pastor had 
addressed them, nor, after the benediction, 
till they had all taken his hand. The joy 
of seeing each other was mutual. Between 
the doctor and his young people there 
exists the closest of bonds. Wednesday 
evening the renovated lecture room was 
filled with members of the church, eager to 
express their congratulations on their pas- 
tor’s safe return from abroad and to hear 
his report of some of the things he had 
seen, The hour was occupied chiefly by an 
account of the religious condition of the 
Scandinavian countries and of England, and 
was full of encouragement. The address, 
wholly informal, was eloquent, discriminat- 
ing and worthy of being repeated again and 
again. ; 

Convocation at the University. 

The address by President Augustus H. 
Strong of Rochester University, N. Y., on 
Recent Tendencies in Theological Thought 
was listened to with great interest. Dr. 
Strong, as is well known, is extremely con- 
servative, but at the same time eminently 
fair in his treatment of opponents. Taking 
up the modern cry, ‘‘ Back to Christ,’’ he 
said he would join in it, but only on the 
condition that we go back to the real Christ, 
the Christ of the gospels and of Paul, the 
Christ whom the learning and the experience 
of centuries had made dear to us, He 
would go back from the deism which is 
unconsciously presented in many of our 
pulpits and in much of our religious litera- 
ture today to Christ in nature; from the 
atomism which treats men as individuals 
and overlooks their race relations, or their 
solidarity, and which finds its best illus- 
tration in the New England theology, to 
Christ in humanity; from the externalism of 
church forms and dogmas to Christ in the 
church, i. e., to Christ as prior to and 
superior to Scripture, the church, creeds 
and forms, to Christ the life out of which 
all else springs. The new theological review 
to be issued under the auspices of the 
divinity school will be open to writers of 
all denominations, and will appear about 
Jan. 1. FRANKLIN, 


FROM CANADA. 
Trades and Labor Congress. 

A good deal of attention was directed 
last week to the annual meeting of the 
Dominion Trades and Labor Congress at 
Quebec. After a very spirited debate it 
was resolved by a large majority to exclude 
Socialists from membership, but the battle 
is likely to be fought again next year at 
Hamilton, when Socialism will be able to 
present a strong front from its much larger 
numbers in Outario. The tax on Chinese 
laborers formed the subject of another in- 
teresting discussion, which resulted in a 
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recommendation to Parliament that it be 
increased from $50 to $500, It is doubtful 
if any heed will be given to the recom- 
mendation, since Sir Henri Joly, minister 
of inland revenue, pledged Li Hung Chang 
to deal leniently with Chinamen, of whom 
there are 11,000 in British Columbia alone. 
Among the other deliverances of the con- 
gress were those in favor of single tax, an 
eight-hour day for labor, grouping of con- 
stituencies for election purposes, entire se- 
crecy of the ballot, no grants of land for 
monopoly or speculation, inducements toa 
better class of immigrants, and a fast line 
of steamships between Canada and Europe. 
Further Temperance Progress. 

In my last letter was a paragraph dealing 
with temperance legislation, and since then 
The Congregationalist made note of the re- 
sult of the interview of the deputation with 
Premier Laurier and the abolition of the 
bar in the House of Commons. There is 
now to report the further prohibition of the 
sale of liquor within the House, so that the 
first prohibitory measure in Canada oper- 
ates on the scene of the labors of the 
people’s representatives. It was thought 
that the Senate would follow when a reso- 
lution was introduced for the abolition of 
its bar, but these irresponsible legislators 
saw fit to refer the matter to the restaurant 
committee, and the bar remains. So san- 
guine are the friends of prohibition of the 
speedy triumph of their cause that the ques- 
tion of raising the seven million dollar rev- 
enue accruing from license is under discus- 
sion, and no lack of methods is proposed. 
It will be some time yet, however, before 
the government is actually confronted with 
the question, but it is well to be ready. 

J. 2.8. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
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’s Case. 

The Divinity Hall of Aberdeen University 
has acquired an unenviable notoriety of 
late in the person of Professor Johnston, 
the occupant of the chair of Biblical criti- 
cism. The students under him have be- 
come restive, and went the length of 
formally charging the professor with in- 
competence, want of method and general 
inability to command respect. These 
charges were recently investigated by a 
committee of the Aberdeen University 
Court, and the inquiry, which was con- 
ducted by the Marquis of Huntly, the lord 
rector of the university, Sir William Geddes, 
the principal, and others, has attracted 
public attention. The committee sustained 
the charges and recommends that Professor 
Johnston be asked to retire from his chair. 
It appeared from the evidence that while 
the students showed no interest and atten- 
tion in his classroom, and resented his 
antagonism to the ‘‘ higher criticism’’ and 
his habit of going off at a tangent, their 
behavior under the other professors was 
satisfactory and exemplary. It is clear 
that Professor Johnston’s transference from 
a quiet parish in the Orkney Islands to 
the chair of Biblical criticism in Aberdeen 
has been a mistake. The professor is ut- 
terly unconventional in society, and he 
was courageous enough to conduct his own 
defense. There is general agreement that 
a lecturer so far out of touch with his 
students and even his subject should cease 
to hold a chair, The attempt to remove 
him raises some nice legal questions, and 
some think other professors may begin to 
tremble. 
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Church Establishments. 
The political attack on the Scotch Es- 
tablished Church has somewhat fallen be- 
hind since the ‘‘ unionist’? government took 
office, but from time to time in other ways 
the Establishment is put on its trial. Lord 
Overtoun, who is a strong ‘“‘ voluntary’’ and 
enemy of Established Churches, took occa- 
sion lately, when speaking in the north of 
Scotland, to point out the bondage in- 
volved in alliance with and endowment by 
the state, and to say that a church depend- 
ent on the state for support gives up its lib- 
erty in the preaching of its doctrines. This 
line of remark was warmly resented by Dr. 
Norman, Macleod of Inverness at the open- 
ing of a new church in the Highland capi- 
tal. He objected to any one speaking of 
the Church of Scotland as ruled over by her 
majesty, Queen Victoria, and characterized 
Lord Overtoun’s remarks as due to igno- 
rance and blind sectarianism. But the fact 
remains that the Established Church in 
Scotland today owes far more of its success 
and present position to ‘‘voluntary’’ effort 
than to any supposed virtues of an Estab- 
lishment. On the occasion referred to at 
Inverness another speaker, Dr. Scott of 
Edinburgh, the moderator of the Established 
Church, argued that the existing parochial 
endowments are quite insufficient to meet 
the religious needs of the country, and that, 
indeed, the endowment for church purposes 
in Scotland was too trifling a sum to be as- 
sailed! In Glasgow Presbytery the other 
day a warning note was uttered by Rev. 
James Paton, brother of the well known 
missionary, in a speech calling attention to 
the miserable rate of giving to foreign mis- 
sions by members of the Established Church 
in this city. These confessions are signifi- 
cant, Some critics complain that we have 
too many churches. Dr. Scott says we 
need them all, but they should be better 
and more wisely distributed. The real cure 
for unwise competition and for want of 
liberality is, first disestablish the church 
in Scotland, and then set about the 
work of reunion of the churches. This 
is the answer to Dr. Scott’s question, 
Why were the churches in Scotland not 
united? 
Memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Lord Rosebery, who is fresh from his 
eloquent eulogy on Burns at the recent 
celebration in honor of the poet, has now 
started a proposal calling on his country- 
men to perpetuate in some suitable form 
the memory of R. L. Stevenson. In this 
case Lord Rosebery’s sympathies will be 
generally shared. Mr. Andrew Lang, the 
friend of Stevenson, has written in favor of 
the proposal and suggests that, if a good 
statue is not forthcoming to stand in Edin- 
burgh as a witness of our national gratitude 
and recognition, some such memorial as a 
ward in a hospital should be attempted. 
The only discordant voice since this pro- 
posal has been mooted has been that of Dr. 
Robert Wallace, one of the Parliamentary 
representatives of Edinburgh, and now a 
barrister in London, but it is probable that 
in taking up this unsympathetic attitude he 
is representative of few others besides him- 
self. No one expects that Stevenson will 
ever rival or come near Burns in the affec- 
tions of Scotsmen, but like Burns he has 
readers and admirers everywhere, and this 
proposal to commemorate his influence and 
his literary power should take speedy and 
practical shape. 


Glasgow. wM R, 
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The Boston City Missionary Society. 


The story of the beginnings of the Boston 
City Missionary Society has been often told, 
but it has an inherent interest which makes 
it still fresh and suggestive at the close of 
the society’s eighty years of fruitful work. 
And if the interest is great at the begin- 
ning, the comparison between the early 
days of experiment and the present time of 
well studied and ever enlarging activity and 
opportunity is instructive and inviting. 

The work of the organization began with 
a suggestion from without in the providen- 
tial visit to Boston of Rev. Ward Stafford, 
who had much to tell in the congenial at- 
mosphere of the Old South and Park Street 
Churches of the discoveries among the poor 
of New York—families destitute of Bibles, 
children growing up with the instruction 
of the streets, but without knowledge of 
Christ, a growing peril to society in a do- 
mestic heathenism.. The suggestion fell 
into good ground and brought forth fruit 
through an investigation into the condition 
of the poor of Boston. It took the com- 
mittee only ten days to discover that the 
heathen were at their doors also, and not 
heathen only, but poor brethrea in sore 
need of help, and on Oct. 9, 1816, a meet- 
ing was held at the house of Charles 
Cleveland, resulting in the organization 
of a Society for the Moral and Religious 
Instruction of the Poor. In 1841 this 
name was changed for the broader and 
more comprehensive title of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The story of the society’s earlier and 
experimental stage curiously foreshadows 
many of the experiments and successes of 
the philanthropic activity of the present 
time. The story of its later progress and 
settled policy of work has been one of grow- 
ing and expanding public confidence and 
helpfulness. 

If we could have looked through the eyes 
of that committee whose members went out 
from the study of Rev. Joshua Huntington, 
D. D., the pastor of the Old South Church, 
to study the social and educational con- 
ditions of their own city, we should have 
seen a far different Boston from that of to- 
day. It was a town of less than 40,000 peo- 
ple, with ill paved and dimly lighted streets, 
still relying on volunteer assistance in case 
of fire, still dependent on the wind for sea 
voyages and the stage-coaches for land jour- 
neys, a2 town whose literary supremacy was 
all in the future, and whose commerce was 
just beginning to recover from the shock of 
the embargo and the second war with Eng- 
land, Its centers of commercial and social 
gravity were still far east of the State House, 
its wealthy churches were clustered in neigh- 
borhoods now wholly given up to business. 
The dangerous quarter of the town was 
‘“‘The Hill’? at the northwest, where by the 
neglect of the churches and the failure of 
town authority a large and lawless element 
was herded together without church privi- 
leges or police restraint. Six years later a 
city charter was obtained, but it was not 
until the administration of Mayor Josiah 
Quincy that the agents of the society seem 
to have had the co-operation of the author- 
ities in their efforts for the reform of the 
ncighborhood. These people, who drank 
and danced, and swore that no meetings 
should be held in their neighborhood, were 
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not foreigners but Americans, The man- 
agers of the society very early appealed for 
help and sympathy to the people of all east- 
ern New England on the ground that it 
was the children of the country towns who 
recruited the forces of evil. The difficult 
conditions of modern city life arising from 
wide differences of wealth and opportunity 
had only begun to show themselves. 
Rev. Mr. Rossiter said at a later time, 
after long experience of devoted and heroic 
work, ‘‘I am more and more convinced that 
there are very few virtuous and suffering 
poor,’ a judgment which we fear would 
hardly stand in the experiences of today. 
The radical difficulty of the situation was 
in the decline of aggressive spiritual life 
among the churches, The ferment of Uni- 
tariaaism was working, and of the eleven 
churches of the Congregational order in 
the city nine had already left the faith 
of the fathers, It was in this emergency 
that the leadership of Dr. Huntington was 
of such value to the society. The son of 
a distinguished Massachusetts father, he 
was graduated at Yale and began his study 
of theology under President Dwight. He 
was called to Boston as the colleague of Dr, 
Eckley and was looked to as the leader 
of a more conservative theology and a 
warmer type of piety than was then com- 
mon in the Boston churches, and his short 
ministry abundantly justified the expecta- 
tion. It was at his house that the pre- 
liminary meeting for consultation was held 
and he was the first pres:dent of the society, 
holding that offize until his death in 1819. 
To his sympathy, counsel and active assist- 
ance the earlier years of the work owe much, 

Another man who greatly helped in 
shaping the beginnings of the enterprise 
was Rev. William Jenks, D. D, a Harvard 
graduate, who went from a pastorate in 
Maine to Bowdoin College as professor, and 
thence came to Boston, where he opened a 
private school. He almost immediately 
became the secretary of the society, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1833. It was Mr, 
Jenks who held in the ‘‘ Long Room” over 
the arch on Central Wharf the first service 
for sailors, a work which he continued and 
fostered until out of it grew the first Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, with its wide helpful- 
ness and its imitators and emulators in 
other cities. Upon him the Old South con- 
gregation leaned after the death of Dr. 
Huntington. Later he became the pastor of 
the Green Street Church, a position which 
he held for a quarter of acentury. His was 
a useful and honored life, and not the least 
part of it was his leadership in the City 
Missionary Society. 

The problem which confronted the new 
society, though comparatively simple, was 
urgent enough. Here in the heart of Puri- 
tan Boston a brief and superficial inquiry 
showed that 140 families were without 
Bibles, and hundreds of children were 
growing up in ignorance of things human 
and divine. 
and religious instruction of the poor, and 
to the task of instructing the children it at 
once addressed itself. The public schools 
were not efficient, and for the poor were too 
exacting at the very beginning, requiring 
some slight knowledge as a condition of 
entrance, and this slight knowledge of the 
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rudiments was beyond the reach of the 
neglected children. 

It was the age of Sunday school begin- 
nings, and the society’s first work was in es- 
tablishing schools in the neglected quarters 
of the town. Two were at once begun in 
the town schoolhouses. The children were 
to be taught to read as well as to worship, 
and were ‘‘ examined and classed when ad- 
mitted.”” There was something amusingly 
timid@ and even prudish about the popular 
reception of the beginnings. It is care- 
fully stated in the first report that the boys 
are ‘taught by male and the girls by fe- 
male instructors.’’ In the villages about 
Boston to which the schools soon spread 
this timidity was even more apparent. The 
state of tension in the theological world is 
indicated by the fact that in Marlborough, 
“Being unacquainted with the tendency 
and design of Sabbath schools, serious ap- 
prehensions were felt by many, lest it was a 
concerted plan secretly to propagate the 
opinions of a party,’’ and this prejudice 
was only with difficulty overcome. In 
Hingham the school was “confined to fe- 
males and has only female instructors,’’ 

The desire to stimulate industry found 
expression in one of the village schools in a 
system of compensation—‘‘a school fund 
raised by subscription, from which the 
children receive compensation for what- 
ever they learn. The class in Cummings (a 
catechism) are entitled to a cent for every 
twenty-five answers, and the other classes 
in proportion to their age and capacity. 
Tickets are delivered to them each Sabbath 
specifying the sum they have already earned, 
which are exchanged the next Sabbath. 
One-half of their little earnings in this way 
is to be appropriated for the education of a 
heathen child in Ceylon... and the other 
to be delivered to them in books.’”’ This 
somewhat tantalizing method seems to have 
suited the times, for the report adds, ** This 
we find an effectual stimulus, and one which 
deeply interests their feelings”’ ! 

In the Sunday school work the great diffi- 
culty was in finding competent and devout 
teachers, Since there were doubts about 
the propriety of asking women to teach the 
boys, it was necessary to have a large pro- 
portion of men, and the volunteers for this 
service did not always show the persever- 
ance of the saints. Indeed, it would have 
been strange if they had, for most of them 
did not even lay claim to church member- 
ship. 

The first fruits of spiritual blessing in the 
schools were among the teachers, not the 
taught. In the fifth report it is stated, 
after lists of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of verses of Scripture, hymns and 
answers to catechisms committed to mem- 
ory, with the emphasis of italics: ‘' Three of 
the teachers have made a public profession of 
religion. during the past year.”’ Five years 
later the same fact is summed‘up in regard 
to the same school in the words: “‘It is 
worthy of notice that nearly all the teachers 
who have continued in our school for any 
length of time have become hopefully pi- 
ous.’’ But even in that year the record of 
another school is that five teachers had 
made a public profession of religion, and 
only one scholar. 

This practical difficulty must be kept iu 
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mind in estimating the Sunday school suc 
cesses of the early time, not merely because 
it shows with what imperfect instruments 
the society was compelled to do its work, 
but because it is an indication of the condi- 
tion of the religious atmosphere in which 
the work was accomplished. The workers 
were to be educated before the work could 
be thoroughly and easily done. Following 
close upon the growing piety of the teach- 
ers comes the record of spiritual power and 
conversion in the schools, The debt to 
God is paid and the blessing follows. 

We have already alluded to the beginning 
of the work for seamen, which is the fore- 
runner of a host of specialized religious 
activities in our modern Christian life. 
Out of that meeting over the arch of Cen- 
tral Wharf many opportunities and efforts 
grew. Mr. Jenks at once felt the necessity 
of a church life. ‘I can think of but one 
objection to the place [of meeting],’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ and that respects the formation of 
a church among our seafaring friends. If 
achurch be formed, it should grow out of 
the family relation, or consist with it, and 
must hence admit both males and females 
as they appear qualified. But the wharf is 
not a fit place for females, and on this 
account a house for public worship seems 
desirable.’’ The work soon spread to other 
ports, to Salem and the towns along Cape 
Cod, by means of the Marine Bible Society, 
the Boston branch of which was founded in 
1819. Thought began to be taken for sea- 
men in foreign ports, and a Bethel flag was 
sent to the missionaries in Hawaii. A sail- 
or’s legacy made the nucleus of a building 
fund. In 1828 the Seamen’s Friend Society 
was organized with the hearty sympathy of 
the directors of the society, a pastor was 
called for the Seamen’s Church, and the 
direct responsibility of the society for the 
work among the sailors of the port ceased. 

Specialized work was either proposed or 
undertaken in these early days with refer- 
ence to the men employed in the rope 
walks, who seem to have been a numerous 
and isolated class, and to the garrison at 
the Castle, to whom Bibles, Testaments and 
tracts were supplied as the limited means 
at the disposal of the society would allow. 
The Africans in the city were visited and 
provision made for their spiritual needs. 
The discussion of the subject of prison re- 
form and the classification of prisoners has 
a considerable place in the reports. At 
that time debtors and criminals were 
crowded together in the jails and there was 
special need of ministration. Provision 
was planned for helping discharged pris- 
oners to employment. 

One of the most interesting experiments 
of thé time was the employment of Andover 
students in their vacation for house to 
house visitation and Christian work, an 
experiment carried on at intervals for many 
years and abundantly justified by results. 
In the list of these students is the honored 
name of Rufus Anderson. Many of the fea- 
tures of the modern college settlement were 
anticipated in the establishment of the first 
mission ‘building in what was then called 
West Boston—that is, the tract between 

seacon Hill and the Charles River. A 
house in the immediate neighborhood was 
hired and Rev. Mr. Gamble occupied it. 
‘His residence in the neighborhood of 
the mission house,’’ writes the secretary, 
‘though at first it subjected him and his 
family to insult and danger from the un- 
principled assaults of rude and shameless 
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persons, 1s nuw quiet wad cumfor:able, and 
promises considerable usefulness,”’ 

If the efforts of the society, indeed, had 
produced no other effect than that of the 
transformation of this one neighborhood, it 
would have been worth all it cost. ‘* When 
this society was organized,”’ writes Dr. Bar- 
bour, the second secretary of the society, in 
1834, ‘the ‘Hill,’ so called, was one wide- 
spread scene of prostitution and crime. .. . 
A residence in that part of the city is now as 
quiet and safe asin any other. ... Theplace, 
in fact, is no longer the great center of the 
city’s pollutions, and if the friends of Christ, 
and of good morals, and the city govern- 
ment, do their duty, that delightful spot, 
instead of reverting again to its former 
uses, will soon become, what the hand of 
nature designed it to be, the most inviting 
section of the city.’’ This transformation 
was Wrought by the efforts of the society 
and by the awakened Christian conscience of 
the public, a conscience whose quickening 
was itself largely due to the society’s efforts. 

Another effect upon the public senti- 
ment of the town is indicated in the re- 
port of the society for 1820. In the report 
of the first year a large number of children 
were pointed out who, ‘although allowed to 
look to the public system of education for 
the means of obtaining such a knowledge as 
would qualify them to be useful, were yet 
virtually excluded. Gentlemen connected 
with this society pushed the inquiry, and 
it seems not too much to say that the sub- 
sequent adoption by the town of a plan to 
instruct children under seven years of age 
in primary schools, now in successful opera- 
tion and annexed to the general system of 
public instruction, owes itself to this es- 
tablishment.”’ 

In this, and in calling attention to the 
utter license of wickedness in the West 
End, the society did notable service to the 
community at large, prefiguring the muni- 
cipal reform and law and order societies 
of our own day. Secular education soon 
passed from its hands to the municipal 
government, but not before its protest and 
example had been potent for reform. 

Two elements which have grown with 
the growth and strengthened with the 
strength of the society remain to be noticed 
in the work of this first period. 

From the beginning house to house visit- 
ing and personal influence have been the 
means principally used in carrying on the 
work, and from the very first day of gather- 
ing a Sabbath school the necessity for occa- 
sional wise help of a material sort was felt. 
The personal hand to hand work has never 
failed, and has always borne abundant fruit. 
The material relief has grown in volume 
with the changed conditions of our city life. 
It has been fed by contributions kept apart 
from the ordinary receipts of the society, 
and has been administered with care and 
forethought on lines of helpfulness but 
never of pauperization. 

About 1831 there came a check in the 
progress and prosperity of the society. 
Contributions fell off rapidly. The ‘ pro- 
miscuous contributions and subscriptions”’ 
on which it had to depend failed to realize 
enough to keep even four missionaries con- 
tinuously in the field. It became evident 
that its work must be reorganized and that 
it must depend for financial support upon 
the evangelical Congregational churches, 
This desirable end was not fully reached 
until 1841, when the society was reorgan- 
ized under,the present name. It was pro- 
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posed at one time to make the society an 
instrument of church extension, becoming 
an auxiliary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety as the city missionary societies of St. 
Louis and Chicago aow are. But the 
churches were by this time actively ex- 
panding in a different way and the experi- 
ment was not tried. 

Much encouragement was derived just at 
this time from a sum of money left to the 
society by Mrs. Ann Lee, which paid the 
debt and left a small nucleus for a perma- 
nent fund. Tract distribution was made 
prominent, the city was carefully districted 
and in the work of visitation the churches 
were earnestly asked to co-operate. As 
many as 400 church members sometimes 
engaged in this service. The city had 
a little more than doubled in numbers 
and the influx of foreigners from this 
time on becomes the most serious problem 
with which the society has to deal. 

In 1850 the society, under the joint su- 
perintendency of its president, Hon. Daniel 
Safford, and Andrew Cushing, whose name 
appears in the reports for fifty years as mis- 
sionary or superiatendent, took the step 
which seems to have brought prosperity. 
From the moment that women were ap- 
pointed missionaries contributions flowed 
in. The tireless, faithful, sympathetic, 
sensible city missionary had been discov- 
ered. Within a year there were ten of 
them in the service and they have been the 
strength of the society ever since. Nearly 
two-thirds of the honorable company of 141 
who in eighty years have served Christ in | 
the employ of the society have been 
women. 

Other developments of the work in later 
times can only be briefly referredto. Homes 
have been provided for destitute children. 
The society’s Chinese work was the pion- 
eer work of its kind in the city. Service of 
visitation and of worship has been main- 
tained in public institutions and private 
homes. Easter sees a round of visits from 
the superintendent and acompany of friends 
for worship, and Thanksgiving help brings 
joy to many homes. Visits of exploration 
bring children into Sunday schools. As 
the result of 58,985 calls in 1895, 827 chil- 
dren were secured. ‘ 

Several of the city churches grew directly 
or indirectly out of the work. Shawmut 
Church, for instance, began in a meeting 
for prayer held by a city missionary in the 
house of Deacon S. C. Wilkins. Other 
churches which owed much in their incep- 
tion to the society’s work were the Green 
Street Church, the Mariners’ Church, Han- 
over Church, the Edwards Church, the 
Evangelical Church of East Boston, the 
Phillips Church in South Boston and the 
Central Church, Dorchester. Started by 
the City Missionary Society and sustained 
by the various churches are the Old Colony, 
Shawmut, Phillips, Hope and Bennington 
Street chapels, most of which are churches 
in all but name and ability for financial 
self-support. In a thousand ways the soci- 
ety has repaid the help of the churches with 
stimulus and aid. On the side of material 
help it has wisely and generously adminis- 
tered funds contributed for that special pur- 
pose, amounting in 1895 to over $6,000. The 
fresh air fund, which provides a brief holi- 
day for children, mothers and tired work- 
ers, and a visit at Rosemary Cottage at El- 
iot, Me., where mothers and sick children 
find*a haven of rest and refreshment, re- 
ceived last year over $13,000. 
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The general contributions advanced from 
$1,407.08 in 1816 to $52,217.60 in 1895, and 
the last twenty-five as compared with the 
preceding twenty five years show that the 
receipts advanced from $261,712.64 to $850,- 
445.76 for all departments of the work. 
The number of visits made advanced from 
826,744 to 1,183,912; the number of meet- 
ings held from 38,101 to 47,710; the number 
of persons gathered into Sunday schools 
from 15,315 to 20,880; the number of per- 
sons who commenced a religious life from 
1,234 to 2,011; and the persons furnished 
employment from 4,871 to 12,525. 

The presidents of the society from the 
beginning have been Rev. Joshua Hunting- 
ton, Josiah Salisbury, Samuel Hubbard, 
John Tappan, Pliny Cutler, John C, Proc- 
tor, Julius A. Palmer, Philip Greely, Jr., 
William T. Eustis, Ezra Farnsworth, Daniel 
Safford, Charles Scudder, Edward S, Tobey, 
Charles G. Nazro, Amos W. Stetson, James 
White, Arthur W. Tufts, Richard H. Stearns 
—a noble company of representative men 
whose services have been invaluable to the 
society and to the city. Mr. R. H. Stearns, 
head of the well-known house of R. H. 
Stearns & Co., served as a member of the 
board of managers and of the executive 
committee of the City Missionary Society 
since 1871, was elected president in 1891, 
and still holds the position, giving to the 
cause thought, time and generous financial 
aid. Mr. S. F. Wilkins, president of the 
Howard National Bank, has been treasurer 
for the past twenty years, rendering service 
with fidelity and receiving no compensation. 
Rev. D. W. Waldron, the present efficient 
superintendent, became connected with the 
society in 1873 as clerical missionary. In 
1892 he was elected secretary and super- 
intendent. 

The last twenty-five years of the society 
have been years of the most generous finan- 
cial support and largest effort along reli- 
gious and benevolent lines. Started as a 
“ministry at large’? to the poor, the so- 
ciety is better equipped than ever for its 
work. Some of the results of that work are 
evident, many more, the hidden fruit of 
self-denying effort for Christ, will only ap- 
pear when all things are made manifest. 

i Os Be 





THE POLIOEMAN AT THE OROSSING. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 





The crossing is a crowded one where two 
important streets cross each other. At the 
four corners are respectively astone church, 
a great hotel, an immense business estab- 
lishment which sells nearly everything and 
an eleven-story mammoth structure which 
deforms the land upon which it stands. 
Not far off are the State House, the Court 
House and the City Hall; and the elevator 
entrance to the Congregational Library is 
just one hundred steps from the crossing 
when properly walked. It is really a dan- 
gerous crossing. Inthe center of one street 
electric cars are continually passing in op- 
posite directions on the two tracks. The 
long street is narrow, and it is used by 
pleasure carriages, heavy wagons laden with 
great burdens like brick or stone, lighter 
carts transporting goods, and, most trouble- 
some of all, bicycles whose riders as usual 
create the most danger and are the most de- 
fiant as to any decent respect for the rights 
or safety of others. During the business 
hours of the city throngs pass to and fro at 
this point. The confusion is excessive. I 
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have heard it stated that a hundred street 
cars pass in an hour. 

To cross the tracks at this point, and 
evade at the same time the other sources of 
danger, would ordinarily require a sharp eye 
and a quick foot in resolute and able-bodied 
persons. For women and children and for 
any physically weak the danger is great. 
That is, it would be so if it were not that 
the policeman detailed for the purpose 
stands on the crossing between the two 
tracks and rules with magical power. He 
stands there with a calmness almost as quiet 
as that of Benjamin Franklin’s statue near 
by, but with movements, when any are nec- 
essary, of easy grace and bearing. He 
brings order out of confusion. He makes 
a safe path through the midst of the ap- 
parently dangerous forces. He never gets 
angry, he is never impatient. He is an au- 
tocrat of benevolence. 

There was a similar official in the fearful 
tumult near the Bank of England, but I 
adopted there an ingenious method of cross- 
ing. It was to take an omnibus which 
came close to the curbstone and, climbing to 
the top, ride half a mile or so to a place 
where there was little travel, leave that 
vehicle, cross the street, take another, and 
go back to the point on the same street 
which I wished to reach. But at our cross- 
ing we get over easily. Some people boldly 
dash across, but I humbly admit that I 
prefer waiting until a little group is col- 
lected, and the policeman with a gentle 
wave of the hand beckons us forward. 
With the same hand he waves back al! vehi- 
cles upon his right, and with his left hand 
he as quietly magnetizes those coming in an 
opposite direction into motionless obedi- 
ence. The horses draw back upon their 
haunches, The lightning of the street car 
finds its master. Even the bicycle is 
brought to decency. I have studied this so 
many times, and have found the potency of 
this. trusty and unselfish policeman so valu- 
able that it has made a profound impres- 
sion upon me. 

He is always handsomely dressed in his 
dark blue uniform, and wears spotless 
white gloves. I cannot say that I admire 
his helmet, but he says it is shaped so as to 
shed rain. He is a well-formed person, tall, 
of proper weight, muscular and erect with- 
out being stiff. He is courteous in his bear- 
ing, and particularly helpful to the lame or 
aged, whom he will often escort across. 
He is not talkative, but will answer ques- 
tions if he can reasonably do so. 

He is only a policeman. But a policeman 
may have a heart. I remember one at the 
corner of Boylston Street two or three years 
ago, who when the strings had come off 
from a bundle of pasteboard boxes which 
fell to the sidewalk, said to the boy who 
was carrying them and who was almost cry- 
ing, ‘‘Pick up your boxes and hold them 
together, and I will tie them up for you.” 
This was done. I said to the policeman, 
“Ts it a part of your work to help boys 
with bundles?” ‘‘ Ah, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ we are 
all here to help each other.’’ A policeman 
isaman. I felt very sorry when one of my 
old regiment who had for many a year pa- 
trolled the block in which the Congrega- 
tional House stands was placed in another 
locality. It had been a great pleasure to 
me to shake hands with him many a day, 
and have his cheerful greeting, ‘‘ Well, 
chaplain!’’ One day he showed me a let- 
ter, forgotten by myself, written after a 
great battle to a patron of his, in which I 
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had said that K. had done his duty finely. 
He had recently obtained the letter, and 
said he was going to frame it for his chil- 


dren. Policemen have hearts, 

Our policeman at the crossing is doubt- 
less paid for his work. But pay in money 
is not the equivalent for his courtesy and 
faithfulness. It is a great thing for a man 
in any position of life to do his duty. 
Metaphysically speaking, I suppose one 
cannot properly say ‘‘do his duty well.’’ 
With a high sense of duty he cannot do his 
duty unless he does it well. But, after all, 
there are men who do not quite get up to 
this high sense, and practically we make a 
distinction. Practically also we should ac- 
knowledge a higher standard whenever we 
find it. Certainly, when I am _ escorted 
across I am generally weak enough to say, 
“Thank you.’’ A mere official service is 
one thing; a careful, watchful, generous 
service is something higher. 

But how does this man have the power to 
motion back the horses and the motor- 
governed cars which could ride him down 
in a moment? Why does he stand there 
without the movement of a muscle directly 
in front of them? Of course, it is simply 
because the State of Massachusetts has 
placed him there and, though he be un- 
armed and only one man, he represents the 
power of the State. He is the embodiment 
of law. Take off his helmet and substitute 
a brown coat in place of his blue one and 
bone buttons in place of gilt, and any effort 
on his part to make a path would be laughed 
at. But in his official position this humble 
policeman is a lesson of law. He is alsoa 
lesson of the care of the Government for its 
citizens. A government is to protect much 
more than to punish. The police detective 
of crime is of course necessary, but I like 
better to think of the policeman who assists 
the needy. Are we quite sure that the di- 
vine government is not as well exemplified 
at our crossing as it is in the police court? 

I have o@ncluded that in the midst of any 
excitement of parties and passion I shall 
continue to rely upon our policeman at the 
crossing. The busy hum of traffic will go 
on in the streets. The motor cars will 
travel to and fro under the power of an 
unchangeable force. I shall need to cross 
the street, how many times I know not, and 
many another will also cross, and I have 
the firmest faith that our policeman will be 
there to help us when the new year shall 
have come in. Fortunately, he serves un- 
der the Civil Service rules, and the quarrels 
of parties will not warp him. And when 
public results become history, and some 
people are successful and some are disap- 
pointed, the warnings of woe and destruc- 
tion will, as heretofore in similar cases, 
have come to naught. We shall find at the 
crossing our policeman, in his handsome 
coat and white gloves, waving back the dan- 
gers and making a clear path, as ever the 
symbol of law and the evidence that the 
State and nation remain in dignity and 
security. 

—_— 

We here, in America, are pas:ing through a 
civic crisis which involves as its essential 
characteristic the single question whether, at 
this period of the world’s history, any single 
people may hope successfally to divorce itself 
from all the past—from other and older civili- 


zations—and be a Jaw and a life to itself. 
That is at this hour the question which in- 
volves the very foundations of our social 


order, and to which all other issues are 
secondary and inferior.— Bishop H. C. Potter. 
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Charity Chance." 


A Seriat Story By WALTER RAYMOND. 


8 October 1896 


SUMMARY OF THE PREVIOUS TWELVE CHAPTERS.—Charity Chance becomes engaged to Graham Poltimore, nephew of her benefactor, Miss Graham. His 
friend, Alfred Prentice, a poet, 80 prevails upon her impressionable nature as to detach to some extent her affections from her fiancé. Mr. Poltimore-Briggs, a 
pompous and self-seeking politician, who has charge of Miss Graham’s property, is running for Parliament. Charity attending a political rally meets the poet 
and goes to his room, where he renews his protestations of affection. Mrs. Mortimer, an intermeddling neighbor, having informed Miss Graham of the 
real state of affairs, the latter in her wrath informs Charity of her past history as an adopted and cared-for waif. Charity naturally prepares to leave 
the home of Miss Graham, but a chance meeting with Prentice reveals the shallowness of his love. 


XIII, CHARITY 


GONE, 


HARITY was 
gone! 

Broken- 
hearted and 
purposeless, 
she had crept 
home through 
the darkness 
to her little 
room over the 
porch and 
cried away the night. Her spirit was be- 
numbed. But dawn came rising above 
the brim of the hill, daylight poured into 
the coombe, and meadows and lawn glistened 
cold with morning dew. Another day was 
come. She bestirred herself to think what 
she must do. She must write to Graham. 
She seated herself at the table before the 
window and wrote him 
a letter, imploring 
his pardon. She was 
unworthy of his love, 
had disgraced herself 
and him, had never de- 
served his confidence, 
and he must forget her. 
She had learned her 
own story, she told him, 
and should leave Babble- 
mouth at once. Poor 
Graham! His goodness 
and fidelity touched her, 
as she thought of her 
own inconstancy. She 
felt a tenderness toward 
the playmate of her 
childhood as she penned 
this farewell. 





But where was she 
to go? No matter 
where, so long as she 
could earn her living 
out of sight of all who 
knew her. She musttake the first thing that 
offered, no matter what. 

It was very early, and no one in the house 
had moved. In idleness she had often 
scanned the columns of advertisements in 
The Guardian, a paper held by Miss Gra- 
ham in high estimation; and now she 
fetched the last issue from down stairs, and 
set herself to search in earnest. Of money 
she knew nothing. Her wants had ever 
been anticipated. Vulgar considerations of 
cash lay submerged and unsuspected in a 
sea of unlimited credit, for payment of 
accounts looks almost poetic upon checks 
of finest lithography and delicate tint. She 
quickly turned over the pages, but her eye 
first alighted upon the “ situations wanted.”’ 

‘** Lady Crowborough warmly recommends 
her governess. Thorough English, fluent 
French, German (acquired abroad), Latin, 
Drawing, Music, Singing, Calisthenics.— 
Niss R., the Library, Oldhurst, Berks.”’ 





* Copyrighted, 1896, by Walter Raymond. 


Who would recommend her? Or what 
could she say for herself? With a sigh she 
turned over the leaf, but found no comfort. 
Here every accomplishment under the sun 
was wanted—‘ Good temper, disciplinarian. 
Must be a lady. Care of clothes. Photo 
and particulars. Stratford Rectory, Hants.” 

She clenched her teeth in anger, What 
did they mean with their ‘‘must be a 
lady’’? She could not answer that. 

In the whole range was only one that did 
not exclude her inadvance. Mrs. Cornelius 
Porter of Forest Hill required a nursery 
governess to take charge of five children. 
‘*Must be experienced in teaching. Music 
essential. £15 to £25, according to qualifi- 
cations.” 

This at least displayed openness to argu- 
ment, perhaps to conviction. 

In her quick, impulsive way she seized 
her pen. It was the mere clutching at a 
straw in her last hopelessness, but she 
wrote. She shivered to see what she had 
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written, it looked so fraudulent—and added 
she would gladly accept the lower sum, on 
account of her inexperience. Then she 
stole out in the cheerless morning and 
dropped both letters into the red post box 
in the garden wall. Having thus taken her 
fate into her hands, she became more com- 
posed. She threw herself upon the bed and 
slept. 

When at last Charity went down stairs 
the house was as silent as a grave. Even 
the servants moved mysteriously, and cast 
inquisitive glances at her red eyes and pale 
face. They knew all about her, like the 
rest of the world. Yes, the sooner she was 
gone the better. 

Thus the miserable day passed—until 
evening. Then came a quick step across 
the hall, and, unannounced, Graham rushed 
into the room. His face was burnt by the 
sup, he was white with the dust of the 
road, and in his hand was the letter she had 
written him. 

‘*What is the meaning of it, Charity?” 
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In his resentment he could not wait for a 
reply. ‘‘What have they been saying to 
you? Who has dared to comment upon 
you? But I know what they have said. 
They have even hinted it to me; and some 
fool sent me an anonymous letter. Do they 
think I care what they say? Charity, dear, 
if every tongue on earth were to tattle 
about you, I should only love you the more, 
I know their gossip about Prentice. Of 
course you have talked to Prentice. There 
are very few to interest you in this place. 
I’m not half good enough for you, Charity; 
I know that. But I’m not such a fool as 
to listen to anything they say. Why, you 
can’t do anything wrong or mean. You 
have a mind that wont Jet you. Charity, I 
think you are the noblest’’— 

**O, stop! stop!’’ she cried, placing her 
fingers upon her ears. He had seated him- 
self upon the sofa beside her, and now he 
laid his hand upon her shoulder. But she 
shrank away from his touch. She got up 
quickly and crossed the 
room. Her back toward 
him, she leaned against 
the mantelpiece and, 
burying her face upon 
her arms, she sobbed 
and sobbed. 

Just as Miss Graham’s 
delieate confidence, so 
her lover’s absolute 
trust over whelmed her 
with shame. He fol- 
lowed and stood by her 
side. 

‘‘Charity,” he stam- 
mered, in a voice so low 
that it was scarcely 
2 audible, “I—I don’t 
know how you have 
learnt your—your story. 
You once asked me, and 
I told you I did not 
know. But I always 
knew all there was to 
know. I thought—I 
mean if you thought I did not know, and 
that could make any difference—Charity, 
marry me at once, I have always known 
and loved you for yourself. Marry me now 
—before I go back.”’ 

How manly and true he was! She had 
never glimpsed into the depth of his char- 
acter through the light-hearted carelessness 
of his life. But he did not understand how 
his words wounded and hurt her. 

She raised her head and looked him in the 
face, with frightened eyes beseeching pity. 

‘‘T shall never marry you, Graham,”’ she 
cried, wildly, ‘‘nor any one. You will 
never see me again. I shall go away at 
once. I shall never come back. I shall 
hide my face forever. And you must for- 
give and forget me.”’ 

Neither argument nor entreaty could sus- 
tain her against this torrent of passionate 
shame. He knew that both were useless, 
and his love itself forbade him to persist. 

Then his disappointment turned to self- 
reproach. 
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“JT shall never ferget you, and there is 
nothing to forgive. It is my own fault. I 
made you promise me. I cared about noth- 
ing so long as you said yes. I was vain 
enough to think it would all come right’’— 

Her face betrayed the depth of her dis- 
tress. Conscious of the cruelty of his 
words he suddenly stopped. Then in a 
yoice subdued and quiet he went on: “ But 
you will stay with Aunt Helen. It shall 
not be difficult for you, Charity. I will go 
away—abroad.”’ 

There came a tap upon the door. Then 
it opened, 

Miss Graham had heard him come into 
the house, and wished to see him at once. 

‘‘T will come back and speak to you, 
Charity,’’ he whispered, as he went away. 

On the second day came a letterin answer 
to her application, accepting Miss Charity 
Chance’s services at £15 a year, and request- 
ing that she would come at once. Again 
the message had been sent that Miss Gra- 
ham would not rise today and did not wish 
to be disturbed. The girl did not know 
what todo. Her mind was made up. She 
had taken her life into her own hands, and 
tomorrow she would go. This determina- 
tion, without delay, she placed beyond re- 
call, She found her train and bade Jan 
Sprake dispatch a telegram from Babble- 
mouth when he went to exercise his horses. 
Then she wrote a line telling Miss Graham 
what she had done, and asking if she might 
see her once more. 

Late that night Miss Graham sent for 
her. 

The room was almost dark. One candle, 
in a tall silver candlestick, stood upon a 
table in the corner farthest from the bed. 
The curtains had been drawn and the pil- 
low, with Miss Graham’s head upon it, was 
quite hidden from view. 

Charity stood by the foot of the bed and 
waited. 

“So you are going, Charity.”” The voice 
was slow and clear. Hundreds of times 
the girl had marked a like formal precise- 
ness when some person not in favor un- 
consciously affronted the dignity of the 
little cripple. ‘‘And I may never see you 
again. I know that you must go. You 
could not stay, and I could not bear to have 
you here. But I wish to say that I am 
sorry—sorry for the words uttered in the 
moment of anger. Don’t speak—don’t dare 
to speak to me, child. This going for a 
governess is anabsurdity. You areno more 
fit to be governess than I am. They will 
turn you out in three weeks. But you have 
done it and so you must go. However, 
remember this, wherever you are, I charge 
myself with your future and you need have 
no anxiety. Beside the candle is an en- 
velope. You will have to start by half-past 
nine, but I will see to that. And when you 
leave this—this place I will think of some- 
thing for you, if I ever can think. Take 
the envelope and leave me. Don’t speak a 
word. I cannot talk any more. And go to 
bed at once and rest.”’ 

The girl was used to obey, and she 
stepped toward the table to do as she was 
bid. But in this thought for her future 
was no tenderness. Disappointment had 
dissipated the love and the delight, and 
only the sensitive pride and shrewdness re- 
mained. She glanced at the letter ad- 
dressed to ‘ Miss Charity Chance.’”” From 
early childhood many a gift had come like 
this. Sometimes it lay upon her pillow 
when she woke. Or she found it on the 
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table when she went to bed. It was easier 
thus, for the little cripple would hear no 
thanks. Had it ever before been anything 
but, ** For my little one,’’ ** To my dear child,”’ 
and of late always, ‘To dear Charity’’? 
Doubtless it contained money. Well, come 
what might, she would keep herself or die. 
She withdrew her hand and left the letter 
there untouched. Then, without a word, 
she went away. 

On the following morning at the ap- 
pointed time Jan Sprake brought round the 
carriage to drive her to the station. 

The fat horses crawled slowly up the hill. 
Charity glanced back at the little mansion, 
the lawn and the shrubberies, But all were 
blurred and out of shape with tears. 

When Charity disappeared beyond the 
horizon a smarting pride aroused Miss 
Graham’s spirit. Through the dull ach- 
ing of her loss came a sharp pang as she 
thought of Mrs. Mortimer. That the event 
had justified the warning given by that ex- 
cellent woman made no difference at all, 
Unconsciously that proud little heart har- 
bored the more resentment. Since Irene’s 
death she had suffered no blow like this, 
and she summoned all her fortitude to show 
a brave face to the world. Her sorrow was 
deep—so much the deeper must it be buried. 
She rang for her hot water, and dressed at 
once. And she wrapped Charity’s depar- 
ture in a tissue so fine that it cannot be 
deemed a fib. 

‘*Put Miss Charity’s room tidy,’’ she said 
to the maid who was helping her down- 
stairs. ‘‘Then lock the door and bring 
me the key. She may be away some time, 
and nothing shall be touched until she 
comes back.” 

‘*We must take great care of Miss Char- 
ity’s myrtle, John, this winter,’’ she told 
Jan Sprake when next he wheeled her 
chair round the garden. ‘I don’t know 
what she will say if anything happens to 
it whilst she is away.”’ 

Such things repeated mystified the world. 
Outwardly she triumphed over herself, but 
in secret her courage failed. She knew that 
Charity would never come back. She was 
angry and regretful by turns, because the 
girl had not taken the envelope. The even- 
ings began to get chilly. There was no 
music in the house, and she had not the 
hearttoread, She was nervous, and wrote to 
Poltimore-Briggs to hurry on the settlement. 

Within a week Mrs. Mortimer’s curiosity 
got the better of her pique, There was ab- 
solutely no reliable information, for Graham 
told nothing, and she was not even certain 
that the engagement was broken off. After 
all one must not cherish anger, and the 
mortification of pride is a Christian virtue. 
So she magnanimously marched over to 
Babblecombe at the head of her daughters, 
and was quite cordially received. 

‘IT could not help coming, dear Miss 
Graham,” she acknowledged with perfect 
truth, ‘‘when I heard you were alone. So 
I came early, to have a long afternoon. 
And the girls wanted to ask, if it would not 
be too much trouble, if the tennis net might 
be put up. They can mark out the court 
themselves quite easily.’’ 

It would be no trouble whatever, Miss 
Graham assured them. So the maid ran, 
the young man who worked in the garden 
helped, Jan Sprake muttered and perspired, 
and the thing was done. 

‘*So Charity has gone away, they tell 
me,’’ said Mrs. Mortimer, settling down to 
be sympathetic. 
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‘*O, yes,’’ chirped Miss Graham, and she 
did not wince. 

* But not for long, I suppose?” The 
sweetness of Mrs. Mortimer became quite 
insinuating. — 

“Tt is not quite decided how long she 
will stay.” 

** You must miss her very much?”’ 

“ce Yes,”’ 

The plucky little woman could not hide it 
all. In spite of herself, the sadness would 
betray itself in her voice. 

‘*Has she gone a long distance?’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Mortimer, greatly encouraged. 

Miss Graham thought a moment before 
replying. Then she looked Mrs. Mortimer 
quite frankly in the face. 

‘*T am not quite sure whether—I mean, I 
have some little delicacy in talking about it 
—for the present, that is. It was her own 
private affair, and Charity decided for her- 
self. There are occasions in life when one 
must decide for one’s self. And this was 
quite sudden. She gota letter one day, and 
went the next. She followed the dictates 
of her conscience, and I dared not influence 
her in the matter. But I do not think I 
must talk about it—just for the present.’’ 

‘*T would not hear a word for the world 
—not for the whole world,” cried the agon- 
ized Mrs. Mortimer, dramatically, putting 
her fingers to her ears to deliver Miss Gra- 
ham from temptation. ‘‘What can have 
happened?’’ she was thinking to herself. 

But now the disinterested character of 
Mrs. Mortimer’s visit was to be revealed 
distinctly. 

‘* However, it was not to ask questions 
that I came,’’ she went on, hiding her dis- 
appointment in an artificial smile, ‘‘ When 
I heard you were alone I spoke to the rec- 
tor at once. I said, ‘Perhaps dear Miss 
Graham would like Theodosia to be with 
her for a while, to be company for her and 
to read to her, and so on.’ And if you 
would, dear Miss Graham, I would do my 
best to spare her, even if it were all the 
winter. I am sure she would be only too 
glad to do anything for your comfort.” 

A scarcely perceptible shudder shook 
that sensitive little creature. She did not 
accept the loan of Theodosia, but her thanks 
were profuse. She was not strong enough 
at present to entertain a visitor. It would 
be too dull for the poor girl—perhaps a 
little later—she excused herself. 

The dear girls came in glowing like tu- 
lips. They were hot and filled the room. 
They were breathless and consumed all the 
air. Their superabundant health jarred 
upon Miss Graham’s sensibilities. Yet 
they did nothing amiss, and said nothing 
whatever. She could not help comparing 
them with Charity. Charity was as strong 
as they, yet fifty Charities could not have 
been so obtrusive. 

‘* Perhaps Miss Graham will allow you to 
come again,’’ suggested their mother when 
they rose to depart. 

They came again. In a little while they 
came daily and brought their friends. They 
went on playing right into the winter when 
the grass was wet and slippery, and they 
trampled down the Christmas roses search- 
ing for the balls. The lawn got bald in 
patches. ‘‘So bare as the back o’ your 
han’,”’ said Jan Sprake. 

And the little cripple, with whom none 
before had ever dared to take a liberty, 
looked on in silence. She did not care 
about anything now Charity was gone. 


(To be continued, ) 
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Where the Fight Is Hottest. 


Exciting as is the current political contest 
throughout the country, it is only when one 
enters what is considered doubtful territory 
that he thoroughly realizes the gravity and 
intensity of thestruggle. Massachusetts on the 
one hand and Georgia cr Colorado on the 
other may easily arouse and express as much 
enthusiasm as can be generated by a foregone 
conclusion, but pass on to any of the great 
commonwealths which belong to the middle 
tier of States and you at once detect a differ- 
ence in tension. 

The air is not only charged with feeling but 
it is surcharged. Personalities on the plat- 
form and in the press are more marked and 
frequent. The man without a badge or but- 
ton looks lonesome. Parades, mass meetings, 
joint debates at county fairs, test votes on 
railway trains, street corner discussions, the 
scattering broadcast in several different lan- 
guages of catechisms, speeches and other doc- 
uments, the hand-to-hand propaganda—these 
have become so common that it seems as if 
the real issues of this campaign must find their 
way to the remotest lumber camp, to the most 
isolated farm in this great Western country. 

“Go in anywhere,” said the commanding 
ofticer to the belated lieutenant, “there is 
splendid fighting all along the line.” And 
the same thing can be said of the battle which 
will reach its culmination and settlement 
when .the ballots fall like snowflakes on 
Nov. 3. To one who loves his country there 
is something inspiring in this mighty grapple 
of opposing forces, in the mental strain and 
moral earnestness, in the hammering out of 
individual opinion and in the unprecedented 
amount of effort looking to the persuasion of 
others, whether through quiet discussion by 
the wayside or great demonstrations in public 
places. 

‘And how is it coming out?”’ This ques- 
tion I have put to no less than forty men 
since I crossed the line into northera Michi- 
gan a week ago today. From there skirting 
the southern shore of Lake Superior on to 
Duluth, that superbly situated and ambitious 
city at its western extremity, thence to Minne- 
apolis and thereafter straight through the tim- 
ber region of northern Wisconsin to one or two 
of its representative centers, I have made ita 
point to feel the popular pulse as often and 
thoroughly as possible. I have interviewed 
all classes of citizens, from my sleeping car 
porter, who was putting in his best work for 
McKinley because “if Bryan is elected all 
the trains are going to be laid off for shuah, 
sir,” to a national committee man, who was, 
of course, as certain of the outcome as politi- 
cal managers are bound to be. Ranging be- 
tween these extremes were regular Republi- 
cans, Republicans now in the silver ranks, 
gold Democrats leaning toward McKinley 
rather than Palmer, Mugwumps since 1884 
but now in the Republican columns, and men 
now as always identified with the regular 
Democracy. The mere enumeration of these 
various types shows the shifting in party afiil- 
iations that has taken place since the Chicago 
and St. Louis conventions. 

In northern Minnesota both sides speak 
hopefully, but the Democrats with less con- 
fidence. Few of the latter will hazard a guess 
as to the size of what they trust will be a 
favorable majority. Almost any ardent gold 
man, on the other hand, is ready to put forth 
his prediction of thirty, forty or sixty thou- 
sand majority for the Republican ticket. The 
fact that Minnesota alone of States west of 
New England has never, either in a guberna- 
torial or presidential election, proved recreant 
to the Republican party is considered good 
guarantee of its loyalty now. That doubts 
are entertained at all indicates what an un- 
certain and anomalous political year this is. 


Aspects of the Campaign in the West. 
by Li. A. B. 


Certainly if the election had been held two 
menths ago Bryan’s chances in Minnesota 
would have been better. The furore of the 
Chicago convention affected sentiment pow- 
erfully for a time, but the tide soon reached 
the flood and has been ebbing ever since. 
In Duiuth silver sentiment is still noticeably 
strong. The free silver candidate for Con- 
gress, Charles A, Towne, lives there and has 
a strong personal following despite the fact 
he has deserted the party which two years 
ago sent him to the national House. The Re- 
publicans in his district are supporting a 
sound money Democrat, and this constitutes 
another of the singular combinations of this 
campaign. Minneapolis and St. Paul, how- 
ever, have quieted down and today resemble 
Eastern cities in the adherence of the solid busi- 
ness and professional men to the gold cause, 

From what sources are the free silver votes 
coming? An analysis of its component parts 
shows first a very respectable fraction of in- 
telligent men whose thinking and reading fora 
number of years has led them to expouse this 
monetary doctrine. I could name among 
such a prominent citizen of Duluth whose 
library is one of the best in the State, 4nd who 
ranks high in general cultivation. There are 
lawyers there and in Minneapolis of excellent 
standing who are perfectly sincere in their ad- 
vocacy of the white metal. As respects those 
members of the business community who will 
vote for Bryan I do not think it uncharitable 
to say that the bulk of them have either failed 
in business or are heavily in debt or have 
some interest in silver mines. 

Then comes the rural Populistic vote, which 
in some sections, particularly in the Red 
River Valley, is very strong. Low prices for 
their crops, high prices for labor have made 
them ardent Bryan men. I wish again to 
steer clear of uncharitableness, but I believe 
that this special category embraces more than 
the honest, industrious, hard-pressed workers 
on the soil, who have become enamored of 
a specious theory of finance. The shiftless, 
ne’er-do-well, spendthrift farmers, the farmers 
who are too lazy to take the trouble to enrich 
the lands that produce their crops, will vote, 
every man of them, for Bryan. To return 
now to the vities. There is not much doubt 
as to how what is called the slum vote and 
the crank vote and the anarchist vote will be 
cast. It is not Mr. Bryan’s fault, to be sure. 
Were he a reformer of the ideal type, level- 
headed and statesmanlike, all this loose and 
irresponsible vote would still, no doubt, be 
handicapping him. I mention it now, not be- 
cause I think he is courting it, but because it 
is one of the almost certain elements in a 
forecast which is so hazy in other respects. 

How about the honest, self-respecting labor 
vote? Here, to my mind, lies the pith of the 
uncertainty that remains notwithstanding 
very favorable Republican prospects. Out- 
wardly in this section of the Northwest wage- 
earners, as a rule, appear to be following the 
standard of McKinley. They took part in 
large numbers in the Minneapolis parade al- 
luded to above. I take no stock in the cry of 
intimidation and compulsion on the part of 
capital. The Australian ballot system would 
make that or any attempt at corruption of 
little effect. Nor can I blame the employers 
who, reasoning, and reasoning truly, that a 
Democratic victory would be likely to injure 
first of all the wage-earners of the country, en- 
deavor in wise ways to make their employés 
see how disastrous wouid be the effects of 
free coinage. But I suspect that there may be 
many in the employ of mills and railroads 
who, whatever profession they may make 
with a view to standing well with the boss, 
will when election day comes prove to be 
Bryan men. The blighting hard times which 


have prostrated the business and embarrassed 
the progress of this great Northwestern 
region as we in the East but faintly compre- 
hend are a tremendous factor in this cam- 
paign. The Republican program must eventu- 
ally cope with some very great currents and 
countercurrents set in motion by existing in- 
dustrial and agrarian conditions. Judging 
by what I have seen and heard in this region 
Mr. McKinley will carry the doubtful States 
by comfortable majorities. But the ends 
which God has in view for this nation will 
still be far in the distance. 
Antigo, Wis., Sept. 30. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE’S NEEDS, 


BY REV. CYRUS PICKBTT. 











Few know the struggles of Mary Lyon in 
overcoming opposition, awakening interest 
and in securing funds for this pioneer school 
for the higher and Christian education of 
women. Several persons with whom she 
labored long and earnestly gave her six or 
ten cents each for her object and it was years 
before she secured enough money to justify 
entering upon the work of building. At times 
she almost despaired of success. Once she 
wrote that she thought there were nine 
chances out of ten that she should not see 
the work accomplished. Would you know 
the travail of her soul at that period, read her 
werds: ‘‘Could I but be permitted to labor 
in the portico and spend my days im clearing 
the ground for that which is to continue an@ 
to exert an extensive and sa.utary influence 
on female education and on religion from gen- 
eration to generation, it would be the hight of 
my ambition.”’ ‘‘Had I a thousand lives I 
could sacrifice them all in suffering and 
hardship for its sake.”’ 

This fire should call attention to the work 
of Mary Lyon, whom an eminent divine has 
pronounced the greatest heroine of the nine- 
teenth century, and to the school which she 
founded, and an interest should be awakened 
that shall manifest itself, not in words only, 
but in princely gifts, so that the former some- 
what contracted and inadequate quarters may 
give place to modern structures and more 
ample accommodations. 

In place of the burned building it is pro- 
posed to erect eight cottages to cost about 
$30,000 each. In addition to these there is 
urgent need of a gymnasium to cost say $35,- 
000 and a tasteful chapel. Whose names shall 
these buildings honor before the present and 
future generations? Where can good men 
make investments with such certainty that 
every talent will yield ten talents? 

The flames which seemed so ruthless were 
ordained by One infinitely wise and good, and 
if men shall respond to the present urgent 
needs Mt. Holyoke may enter upon a broader 
and higher career than she has hitherto 
known. The institution is no longer a semi- 
nary, but a most thorough college. The au- 
thorities are unhampered and ready to raise it 
to the highest ideal, and the endowment now 
hoped for will enable them to make advances 
along all lines. None of the modern expen- 
sive structures were burned. The artesian 
well still pours forth its pure waters for ali. 
The charming grounds invite you to place 
upon them the tasteful structures above 
named. Who responds? A distinguished 
writer asks, ‘‘ Of what use is an opportunity 
if you do not improve it?” Remember the 
last message of Horace Mann to those under 
his care: ‘‘Lst these words sink deep into 
your hearts: Be ashamed to die till you have 
won some victory for humanity.” Seldom is 
such an opportunity presented as Mt. Ho!- 
yoke now offers to those who would do @ 
world-wide and lasting benefit to mankind. 
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The Home 
A JUDGMENT. 


Dear friend (that was), I write this farewell line, 
Mourning the vanished trust that once was mine. 
Musing your last unkind, unjust decree, 

When to your presence you had summoned me 
And said, ‘‘I can forgive, but not forget, 

Yet think not that I hold one vain regret. 

For too much dreaming on what’s all ideal 
Withholds the heart from God, the True and Real, 
While idols we but too unconscious make, 

Until they fall, when shuddering we awake: 

i pardon, as I hope to be forgiven, 

But may we meet no more—not even in heaven.” 


Suppose that Christ upon his judgment seat 

Should turn his searching eyes, so grand yet sweet, 

Until they met thine own; that he should say, 

+ Come hither, friend, this is the judgment day; 

Thou that hast been so blessed, so well beloved, 

My great forbearance hast so often proved, 
know thy sins, and I forgive thee all, 

No malediction on thy head shall fall. 

In peace depart—depart for aye from me. 

I never wish again thy face to gee, 

For bow can I forget? My love retain, 

But let me never see thy face again!” 


O, would this Christlike be? What thinkest thou? 
O, noble soul, so stern in judgment now. 

Dear friend, for thee this parting thought I’ve writ, 
Wishing no answer—think, O, think of it! 


—Mary West, 
—_—_—_—_e——— 


The simple article entitled Butterflies and 
Heaven, on which a contributor comments 
below, seems to have attracted unusual at- 
tion among our readers. Is it not signifi- 
cant that the least utterance, whether shal- 
low or profound, on this old theme of 
immortality is certain to probe the heart 
and awaken questionings too deep for hu- 
man wisdom to answer? A mother in one 
locality, in the endeavor to explain to her 
little child the mystery of life springing 
out of death, watches with her the slow 
change from grub and chrysalis into a beau- 
tiful winged creature. Another woman, 
living far distant from the first, watching 
the same process of evolution deduces a 
different, but an equally important, truth 
on which the adult mind may well ponder. 
There is a real danger, as she suggests, 
now that a “larger hope’’ has lighted the 
future for so many of us, lest our sense of 
personal responsibility become dull and we 
arrest our own development. 


BUTTERFLIES AND HEAVEN. 


BY MARY GORDON. 





The beautiful object lesson given by Mrs. 

DeCoster in The Congregationalist of Sept. 
7, and bearing the above title, had a spe- 

cial interest for one of the grown-up chil- 
dren, who, with similar thought, had been 
watching the same change from worm to 
wings as the miracle was wrought in a net- 
ting-covered box in her room. As the 
wonderful creature rent its parchment roll 
and from a pink begonia blossom took its 
flight in the new, free element of which it 
found itself master, the whole air seemed 
filled with the triumphant song, ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy 
victory!” 

But on the way to this resurrection morn- 
ing we had been learning another object 
lesson, We had watched the worm in all 
his motions and processes, and it seemed 
as if he had but one purpose—to fulfill the 
conditions by which the perfect butterfly 
could be formed out of his worm state. 
The feeding and fasting from the white 
“‘everlasting flowers’’ which were his hab- 
itat and his food, the ‘going up,’’ the sus- 
pension, the spinning and the three weeks 
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of motionless waiting—all this was done in 
loyal co-operation with the laws of his 
higher life. Wecould plainly see that had 
they been ignored or neglected the winged 
creature which crept out of the gray roll 
would have been crippled and incapaci- 
tated for the life of liberty to which it had 
come. We could not see the invisible 
artist whose pencil found its way in deli- 
cate but unbroken lines around the edges 
of the closely packed wings, nor the palette 
from which came the colors to dot and dye 
the tight velvet folds, but had there been 
rebellion or resistance in the narrow studio 
the Psyche which came forth when the door 
was opened would surely have been maimed 
and unable to enter and use the joy and 
freedom of the new existence. 

What the worm taught was only another 
way of putting what Christ taught so often 
and by so many different figures, that there 
is a profound, an inseparable, connection 
between what we are and do here with 
what we shall be and ever do hereafter. 
The beautiful possibilities of the butterfly 
lie within us al], but they need our loyal 
co-operation for their development. In the 
simple bursting of the chrysalis there is no 
magic to perfect them. The work of form- 
ing and growth must have been done before. 
We may not stunt our embryo wings and 
ask them afterwards to bear us sunward. 





THE AGE OF OONFLIOT. 


BY ANNA ROBERTSON BROWN LINDSAY, PH. D. 


There is a trying time which comes into 
the experience of many parents in connec- 
tion with their children—the time when 
they have to reckon with a child’s will as 
not only a positive, but as an independent 
and almost uucontrollable, factor in the 
family life. This period brings many per- 
plexities and anxieties. Whatcan be done? 

Prepare for this age. Expect it. Get 
ready for it. The experience that is looked 
forward to and provided for is shorn of half 
its terrors. It is a marvelous thing that 
parents so carefilly arrange for summer 
and winter, for breakfasts and dinners, for 
travel and schooling, and yet so often ne- 
glect the most important aspects of all— 
certain psychological and spiritual condi- 
tions of those children—the definite stages 
of development through which their souls 
must pass. Much is to be learned from his- 
tory and life. The traits which David and 
Eli had to meet in their sons and daughters 
the parents of today have also to encounter, 
Such experience is a moral guide. 

The child who is going to turn out a 
really strong and efficient man or woman 
usually manifests two marked traits in 
childhood—a strong will and a hot temper. 
Superior physical strength and sharp pun- 
ishment may keep these traits in check for 
a few years, but the moment a child brought 
up by sheer force approaches manhood or 
womanhood that moment insubordination 
begins. The first thing to realize is the 
place and value of these traits. They are 
not a sign of weakness. A strong will, 
rightly directed, is what gives moral back- 
bone. A hot temper implies a deep heart. 
These traits are a native endowment of en- 
ergy and power. Let them not be beaten 
and broken, but let them be disciplined, 
controlled, guided and trained to moral 
service. 

Study health conditions. Much total de- 
pravity is bad air in school, or lack of sleep. 
Watch the weather influences. We are 
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creatures of a thousand moods, which de- 
pend greatly on environment. On bleak 
and stormy days it is much harder to be 
good. Teach a child this fact and help him 
to take pride in self-control, in rising above 
petty irritations. Comfortable, fresh, be- 
coming clothes also play a greater part in 
good temper than we imagine. 

Bring children up on great books. He- 
roic ideals serve to make heroic men and 
women. If a boy or girl has from child- 
hood been reading the great literature of 
the world, when the trying period of pos- 
sible conflict comes he will by that time 
have realized, however unconsciously, that 
the ideals of the world are on the side of 
order and obedience, that filial devotion is 
counted one of the noblest traits and that 
only the foolish and weak-witted refuse to 
take counsel of those who are older and 
wiser than themselves, Such young people, 
as Ian Maclaren truly says, ‘will have 
youth without its crudities.”’ 

Allow for the point of view. We cannot 
get life from another. Each of us must go 
through with it for himself. Parents see 
life through the medium of experience, 
Their vocabulary is that of facts. They do 
not realize that what they say, however 
true, conveys little meaning to the child. 
He hears words, but he has no standard by 
which to measure their import. Years 
afterwards he suddenly says: I see now 
what they meant! Too many parents ex- 
pect a child to appreciate their own point of 
view. He cannot, unless he has a remark- 
able mind, or else has had a deep early ex- 
perience of life. A common plaint of par- 
ents in regard to their boys and girls is, 
They are so ungrateful! They do not ap- 
preciate all we have done forthem. Well, 
how can they? When those boys and girls 
are married and have children of their own 
for whom they toil and watch and sacri- 
fice and pray—then, and not till then, will 
they really understand what their own par- 
ents did for them. Is it not unreasonable 
to require from them that which, in the na- 
ture of things, they cannot possess for years 
to come? Honor, love and prompt obed- 
ience are all that they are as yet able togive. 

Allow for the individuality of the grow- 
ing life. Parents sometimes harshly repress 
it. They are too apt to treat their children 
as if their lives ought to repeat their own. 
They will not. No son has ever repeated 
his father’s life, and no daughter her 
mother’s. Each of us is unique, The life 
of that son or daughter will be something 
absolutely new in time—a fresh experiment 
in the possibilities of humanity. The ut- 
most care should be taken not to check 
latent powers and talents, not to antagonize 
noble impulses, and not to refuse the ad- 
vantages necessary for development. 

Allow for the irritation of transition. 
We are all cross when we are thoroughly 
upset. A son or daughter passing into 
maturity is usually an irritable being. This 
is not inherent badness nor lack of self- 
control. It is the young soul trying to 
adjust itself to life. Life has strange fears 
for us all, but never do those fears rise up 
so strong and high as they do in the period 
of transition from childhood to more ma 
ture life. We are unaccustomed to life. 
Weare not acquainted with its time-honored 
duties and demands. We do not know how 
to deal with its problems nor what to make 
of the vigorous, poWerful personality devel- 
oping within us. We are constrained, em- 
barrassed, shy, hampered, misunderstood, 
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minded can understand. Give her tender- 
ness. Love her and let her grow. 

Allow for violent friendships. All girls 
havethem. These friendships often arouse 
fierce jealousy in the mother. She is an- 
gered to find her own love so meagerly re- 
paid, while this sudden girl friend or teacher 
has lavished upon her the utmost devotion 
of her daughter’s heart. Just as a boy goes 
through the age of defiance, a girl goes 
through that of sentiment. It is foolish, 
but it is real. Recognize the fact. In time 
these fancies fade away. 

Allow for ignorance. The mother, who 
has had years of practical experience, sees 
at a glance what is to be done about a house. 
She thinks her daughter thoughtless and 
selfish because she lets many things pass by 
which she might do to relieve her mother 
of care. Interest that daughter in home 
duties by giving her a little definite responsi- 
bility at a time, and gradually increase it 
as time goes on. She will grow up loyal 
to the home, devoted to her mother, well- 
trained, prompt, thoughtful and efficient. 

Allow for individual adjustment of time. 
Allow for individual ways of spending 
money. No two of us care for just the same 
things. Every child is unique. Every child 
is human. Each needs love, patience and 
wise care. But the reward is greater the 
greater the discipline of these trying years. 
Some day there will be the time of bloom 
and the time of power. The boys and girls 
will unconsciously pass into that strong, 
radiant, noble manhood and womanhood of 

which their dear parents have dreamed, 
and for which they have toiled and wept 
and prayed. 


and this brings about the unbalanced tem- 
per, the petty friction, the dispondency, the 
unhappiness and the desperate loneliness. 
I think both boys and girls shed bitterer 
tears during this phase of their lives than 
they do over their deepest sorrows later on. 
It is a season of darkness and trial. 

Allow for self conceit. By this I do not 
mean to accept conceit as a virtue; it is 
never that. It is not even a tolerable fault. 
But consider that the child feels within him 
the stirring of a life of independent power. 
He knows that he has a place in this uni- 
verse which no other has ever had or ever 
will have. His heart is enlarged. The en- 
ergies which are moving his soul and his 
aspirations, dreams and desires appear to 
him effective. He thinks he can do won- 
ders. He sees the mistakes and failures of 
others without realizing the opposing forces 
in nature and fate which have brought 
them about. Having never matched himself 
against the calm universe, he imagines that 
he is stronger than he is. Instead of being 
held up to ridicule he needs forbearance, 
compassion, wise words and wise books. 

Allow for the desire to rove. What makes 
a young man restless at home is not that he 
wishes to forsake his father and mother, 
but that he is trying to find out where in 
God’s world he truly belongs. All uncon- 
ciously he is looking for his work and his 
mate. The time is coming when that home 
will be his no more. He will have his own 
home, new interests and independent re- 
sponsibilities. He cannot pass at a bound 
from one condition to another. There is a 
period between. Ah, how sadly this period 
is misunderstood! Too often the father be- 
comes arrogant and domineering — threat- 
ens, commands and reviles his son. The 
mother weeps, upbraids, pleads, but the son 
goes his own defiant way. Much of the 
sadness and sorrow might be avoided if the 
parents would be a little less arbitrary in 
their demands, a little less stringent in their 
requirements, a little more merciful in their 
judgments of their son’s motives. He is not 
recklessly regardless of their feelings and 
wishes. He does not want to run away 
from them. JHe loves them from the heart. 
The daily conflicts cost him tears and pain. 
He goes about feeling like a guilty and 
hunted wretch, upbraided and rebuked at 
every turn, and yet there are instincts within 

him which call him beyond those four walls. 

Life is awaiting him, he must get out. He 

would give anything on earth to be told 

how to be a good son and yet maintain his 
spiritual freedom, his right to a place in 
that beckoning beyond. 

Allow for moods. Girls, particularly, are 
subject to great extremes of conduct and 
feeling. One day they are happy and light- 
hearted; the next they are down in the 
depths. These changes are trying to some 
parents, who look upon them as whims 
and freaks. But these moods are a part of 
a woman’s natural development. Just be- 
cause she is finely organized and sensitive 
life takes her at every point unawares. 
She is not prepared for its sudden disap- 
pointments and denials. The overthrow of 
hopes and plans chills and depresses her. 
She goes through shock after shock. Again 
she feels ashamed and disgraced over her 
outbursts of temper. In her heart there is 
the ideal of the lovely woman she wishes 
to be—the woman ten years older than her- 

self, who has learhed patience and calm— 
and the daily spiritual defeat fills her with 
passionate sorrow, which only the noble- 





























THE BIROHES. 


O, granite girded, pine-crowned hill— 
So beautiful, so fair, 

Beneath the over-arching skies, 
So sweet with “ wild-flower air!” 













There, stirred by every straying breeza, 
Lithe, graceful birches grow ; 

Their shining bark through wind-tost boughs 
Stainless as drifted snow. 


There happy wild birds sway and sing, 
The free, wild birds of June; 

Content in grateful sheltering 
Through the long summer noon. 










But lo! a touch of autumn’s breath— 
The miracle behold! 

Each trembling, burnished emerald leaf 
Is changed to rarest gold. 


So, clad in heaven-sent robes, they stand 
So still they bless and cheer, 

Like lifted torches, to illume 
The twilight of the year. 


And when a million sun-born rays 
Flash o’er the waking world— 

When every quivering leaf gleams bright 
With dew-drop gems impearled— 


We wonder that such radiance 
Can dwell ’neath earthly skies, 
And almost fancy that they grew 
In realms of Paradise. 
—Josephine E. Cragin, in Fitchburg Sentinel. 
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KINDERGARTENS OF BOSTON. 


The kindergartens of Boston are sixty- 
one in number. They have been gradually 
established in the several school districts, 
but there is not yet a sufficient number to 
accommodate all the children under five and 
over three and a half years of age; neither 
have we yet reached the time when we are 
practically ready to admit the necessity of 
this training for all children, by making it 
as obligatory as the learning of the three 
R’s haslong been. Uatil all children receive 
the preparatory training which the kinder- 
garten offers, it will be impossible to tell 
how valuable it really is, for until then the 
primary school cannot be modified to meet 
the results of the kindergarten.—From di- 
rector’s report in Kindergartén Magazine. 
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Closet and Hltar 


When prayer brings no solace to your 
weary heart try praise. 








Of what an easy, quick access, 

My blessed Lord, art thou. How suddenly 
May our requests thine ear invade 

To show that state dislikes not easiness. 

If I but lift mine eyes my suit is made; 

Thou canst no more not hear than thou canst 


die! 
—George Herbert. 





The reason why our lives are so fragmen- 
tary and meaningless is that we live them 
as if they were our lives only and do not 
center them in God. We must unite our- 
selves to the Greatest if we would live in 
any great or glorious way. In union with 
the Strongest is our strength.—Lucy Lar- 
com. 





He knows your need. It seems to you 
that no one can know it, it is so vast. He 
knows it better than you do yourself. The 
multitude of your own aspirations are not 
present to you, are lost to you, but he has 
caught them all in his own vessel and will 
see to it that all are duly fulfilled. He 
knows your need—your bodily and your 
social need, your intellectual need, your 
spiritual need—your need today, your need 
yesterday and your need tomorrow. Avd 
he knows it that he may supply it.—George 
Bowen. 





Becoming one with the eternal Goodness 
cannot come to pass but by an absolute re- 
nunciation of ourself and all that is ours, 
natural or spiritual; for in the same meas- 
ure that a man comes out from himself, in 
that measure does God enter in with his di- 
vine grace, and he who loseth his life shall 
find it.—John Tauler. 





Begin the day with God, 
He is thy sun and day; 

He is the radiance of thy dawn, 
To him address thy lay. 


Take thy first meal with God, 
He is thy heavenly food ; 

Feed with and on him, he with thee 
Will feast in brotherhood. 


, 


Thy first transaction be 
With God himself above; 
So shall thy business prosper well, 


And all the day be love. 
—Bonar. 





© Lord God, strong and mighty, we 
would draw neat to thee, confessing our 
weakness, beseecbing thee to make us 
strong. We would be strong in body, 
that we may do our work in life well and 
cheerfully. We would, © Lord, be 
strong in beart, full of courage, fearless 
of danger, bolding pain and danger cheap 
when tbeyp lic in the way of duty. We 
would be strong in love, make us warme- 
bearted, true friends, loving our neigh 
bors as ourselves and loving tbee with 
all our beart and soul and strength. 
We would be strong in faitb, ever trust- 
ing in tbe victory of good over evil, 
strong in bope, undaunted by seeming 
defeat, ever looking beyond the mists 
and clouds of time into the clear sbining 
of the eternal life, strong in patience, 
bearing our burdens, suffering our pains 
quietly and witbout reproach toward 
man or rebellion against thee. ear out 
ptaper, © Lord, who art our strength 
and our Redeemer, for Cbrist’s sake. 
Amen. 
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AMY'S FIRST PARTY. 


BY HELEN M. STAFFORD. 








“OQ dear! [ do want a party dress!” 
exclaimed Amy Reynolds, discontentedly. 

Her mother sighed over the evening 
mending, and her father glanced up a mo- 
ment from his newspaper, but neither 
spoke. 

‘*The boarders have come already, and 
are going to begin their hops in a week or 
two. I might have gone last year if I had 
had anything to wear. Of course Hattie 
will invite me to everything at the hotel, 
and who knows what might happen?’’ she 
asked a little triumphantly as she glanced 
at the pretty, flushed reflection that looked 
back at her from the mirror. 

‘Don’t fill your head with silly notions,” 
said her father, more sharply than was his 
custom, 

Her sister Grace looked up from the em- 
broidery she had been bending over, but 
before she could speak Amy went on excit- 
edly: ‘‘It wouldn’t cost so very much 
either. I saw a lovely piece of satin that 
was only forty-eight cents a yard, a sample 
from Smith’s sale, and Hattie is going to 
have a blue one. It wouldn’t take more 
than twelve yards forme. I know I could 
get it out of that, and I can pay for it my- 
self and cut and make it, too.”’ 

The subject introduced by Amy had an 
unpleasant effect upon the family circle. 
The clock ticked slowly, and the evening 
dragged away. Mrs. Reynolds patiently 
mended; Grace worked over her designs 
and embroidery; Mr. Reynolds finished 
reading; while Amy, with bright eyes and 
flushed cheeks, sat looking straight before 
her. She was either unconscious or indif- 
ferent to the pain she had given and the 
anxieties she had aroused. By and by she 
arose with a little yawn and carelessly said 
good night. Mr. Reynolds went into his 
library, and Mrs, Reynolds and Grace were 
left alone. 

‘* You know what all this means, mother,”’ 
said Grace, bitterly. ‘‘ You see how little 
Amy realizes her position. She thinks be- 
cause the ladies buy ribbons of her in 
the store, and because they treat her pleas- 
antly and look at her as if they thought 
her pretty, that they would be the same if 
she were to meet them anywhere else. Our 
family is a good one, I know, and we have 
just as good a right to cultivated society as 
anybody. But’’—she stopped a moment to 
choke back a sob—‘‘ there is another thing 
worse than all. Amy is losing her head 
over one of the young men, Philip Wells, 
while of course he is only amusing himself 
with her. Sometimes he walks home with 
her from the store after dark, and if Amy 
had any pride” — 

‘*She is young, you know,”’ gently ex- 
plained Mrs. Reynolds, ‘‘and has never 
been away from home as you have, and her 
temperament is different. It issuch a grief 
to your papa and me that we were not able 
to do for our daughters what we had ex- 
pected. So I say little to Amy, and want 
her girlhood to be as happy as can be. She 
will learn the ways of the world soon 
enough. I hope she will not have to be in 
the store after this summer, though I do 
not feel as hopeful about the X. RK. R. stock 
as your father. But go to bed, dear; do not 
worry; we shall live along happily if your 
father’s health improves.’’ And mother 
and daughter kissed each other good night. 

Grace went slowly up stairs, and sighed 
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as she thought how misfortune after mis- 
fortune had come to them, First, her 
father’s book, that he had spent so many 
years of labor over, had not been 80 well 
received as it deserved. He had failed in 
getting a certain professorship, then a lung 
weakness developed, and they had all come 
back here to live at the old homestead. 
She loved the square house, with the broad, 
green grounds and stately elms, but even 
this was theirs no longer. Both her grand- 
father’s and father’s investments had proved 
almost valueless, and now it was only 
through the charity of a rich relative that 
they had a place which they could call 
home. Here they had lived since Grace 
was a girl of twelve years and Amy only 
seven. Now they were seventeen and twen- 
ty-two. Grace had inherited her father’s 
scholarly tastes, and was his amanuensis 
and companion. She was also quite clever 
with her pencil and brushes, and had 
been successful in selling her designs and 
sketches to one of the great New York 
houses. Amy was different. She was a 
pretty, petted child, rather willful and inde- 
pendent of public opinion. 

Nothing more was said about the new 
gown during the next few days. One night 
Amy came home in a highly triumphant 
state, bearing a package which she pro- 
ceeded to open. ‘'There,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘isn’t it lovely? ”’ 

‘““Why, Amy!”’’ said her mother. ‘‘ Why 
did you get this? You are too young for 
satin. Muslin would have been far more 
suitable.” 

She spared Amy’s feelings, now that the 
satin was really bought, by saying nothing 
about its poor quality and lack of luster. 

‘*Yes,’’ cried Amy, ironically, ‘‘ country 
girls always wear white muslins and blue 
sashes. I prefer pink satin,’’ and she held 
the folds up to her face and promenaded 
back and forth in front of the mirror. 

‘*T have some lovely fashion plates, and 
I am going to cut this square in the neck 
and back, and have little short sleeves and 
get some long gloves.”’ 

Grace looked at her aghast. 

‘* Amy Reynolds! A girl your age wear- 
ing a décolleté gown! It’s bad enough to 
have it satin.”’ 

Amy’s eyes sparkled and she looked 
angrily at Grace. 

‘*T bought this and paid for it myself, 
and I shall cut it as I wish. Everybody 
thinks I am at least twenty,’’ and she drew 
herself to her full hight. 

Mrs. Reynolds sighed and Mr. Reynolds 
went on with his studies. Someway Amy 
had grown hopelessly out of their control, 
and now her mother felt that experience 
must be her best teacher. The dress was 
made and the eventful evening came. Amy 
walked back and forth in her room, admir- 
ing the effect of her white throat and shoul- 
der and the sweep of her little train. 

‘*No one would dream that this lovely 
dress cost me only six dollars and eighty- 
five cents. I suppose I ought to have kept 
the money for a cloak this winter, but I am 
going to have one good time in my life,’’ 
she thought as she went swiftly on to the 
hotel where Hattie Woodford, the landlord’s 
daughter, had invited her to share in the 
festivities. 

‘*O, how lovely you look,” said Amy, ad- 
miring the blue satin, the mate to her own 
pink one and from the same bargain counter. 

‘*So do you,’’ warmly responded Hattie, 
as she carefully surveyed her friend’s gown 
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and arranged a drapery here and some lace 
there. 

**O come on! I can hardly wait,’’ said 
Amy, taking Hattie’s arm and half skipping 
through the halls. They entered the large 
dining room which had been cleared for 
dancing and sat down at one side where a 
few chairs had been left for the matrons of 
the dance. Amy held up her head and sat 
upright, having the feeling of being much 
better dressed than some of the young 
ladies who were boarding at the hotel, for 
they wore only simple white china silks or 
mull frocks, not half so elegant nor fashion- 
able looking, to her eyes, as her pink satin. 

The couples circled past her, beautiful 
women in dainty silks and laces and glisten- 
ing jewels, looking just like the fashion 
plates she had been studying the week be- 
fore when she was deciding how to cut her 
gown. The men seemed to her very dis- 
tinguished in their evening suits. The 
music was intoxicating and Amy felt that 
it must be the most brilliant scene in the 
world, 

She saw Philip Wells smiling and dancing 
with a young lady who impressed her as 
rather plain and certainly plainly dressed. 
As they waltzed towards her end of the 
hall Amy grew self conscious. The color 
burned in her face, she sat up straighter, 
fanned herself violently and tried to catch 
Philip’s eyes, for she thought as soon as he 
saw her he would come and ask her to 
dance. She had not told him that she was 
coming that night for she wished to surprise 
him in her fine clothes. She was a trifle 
lonely, for Hattie had left her in order to 
dance with the hotel clerk. When Philip 
and his partner were nearly opposite her, 
the young lady looked at Amy, said some- 
thing to him and smiled. Philip glanced 
also at Amy, their eyes met, then be looked 
smilingly at his companion and they con- 
tinued their promenade. 

Amy blushed scarlet. Could it be that he 
did not know her, because she looked so 
fine? There had not been the slightest rec- 
ognition in his glance. No one came to 
speak to her and she was ready to cry. 
Then Hattie brought a young clerk em- 
ployed in the office, who invited Amy to 
dance, but she felt the smiles of others in 
the set when she made mistakes or took 
more steps than was their custom. Poor 
child! she had had only a country dancing 
master’s training, and was now receiving a 
lesson she would never forget. She felt 
that everybody scorned her, and she herself 
felt countrified and dowdy. What had 
seemed simple and plain to her when she 
came into the room now appeared refined 
and well-bred. She hated her pink satin. 
Philip Wells still danced with those plain 
girls and he bent over them as he did when 
he used to walk home with her from the 
shop. Only he did not treat her so respect- 
fully as he didthem. He told her that she 
had pretty eyes, and she flushed in agony 
as she thought how she had let him kiss 
her once. She saw an elderly lady raise her 
lorgnette and look at her. Half blinded 
by tears she hurried through the halls to 
the piazza and threw herself down into one 
of the great rocking chairs which stood in 
thecorner. Shecould hear the waltz music, 
but its seductive strains entranced her no 
longer. She seemed to hear above the 
music the echo of that expression, ‘‘ only a 

shop girl.’’ 

Suddenly she heard footsteps. Some one 
was coming out of the heat of the room and 
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the glare of the lights into the cooler night 
air. She recognized the voice. It was 
Philip Wells. She heard the soft laughter 
of his companion and then, as their words 
grew distinct, she became dumb with hor- 
ror, for they were talking about her. 

‘‘Did you see her go across the hall 
alone?” the soft voice asked. ‘The idea 
of a child being dressed that way, in a low 
necked satin gown! I should think even 
country people would know better; and no 
one to chaperone her either.” 

Philip’s reply was too low for Amy to 
hear. 

‘But you have talked with her,’’ the 
voice went on, ‘‘I know you have by the 
way she looked at you.” 

Philip protested his innocence and they 
passed on and Amy was left alone. Her 
breath came quicker, the color burned in 
her cheeks. Then the sense of her humil-. 
iation came over her and she wept bitterly. 
By and by she grew quieter and sat a long 
time half-listening to the music, looking up 
at the stars and thinking a great many 
thoughts. While her indignation burned 
against the cruelty of these fashionable 
people, yet she remembered with shame 
that she had never been willing to listen to 
either her mother’s or Grace’s advice. She 
had scoffed in lofty independence at what 
they called ‘‘ good form”’ and the demands 
of the best society. She had arrogantly 
thought that she knew everything about 
that which was all strange and foreign to 
her. She now resolved that she would 
never again be humiliated because of her 
own ignorance and willfulness. Her heart 
became lighter and she went home. It was 
almost midnight and, to her surprise, she 
saw a light in her father’s study. During 
the past years he seldom sat up solate. As 
she went through the hall she heard him 
talking with a stranger. Then she went to 
bed and it was perhaps an hour later before 
she heard her father show his guest to the 
guestroom. The next morning she learned 
that the stranger was a famous professor 
who had long known her father through 
his writings, and had come to look up the 
man who had done so much for the world 
of science. 

The following three years brought many 
changes to the Reynolds family. The world 
is slow to recognize and reward merit, but 
it waked up to the fact that Mr. Reynolds 
was indeed a great man, and his name be- 
came distinguished among college profes- 
sors. Amy and Grace were able to study 
and travel a good deal abroad during these 
years, and after that Amy really ‘‘came 
out” in society, although she confessed to 
herself that she went to her first party 
when she was only seventeen and wore a 
décolleté pink satin gown. 

She discouraged Philip Wells after the 
experience of that memorable night and 
came to understand that society demands 
and naturally expects certain formalities 
and conformity to established customs. 
Amy’s lesson was a wholesome one by en 
abling her to distinguish all the better be 
tween gold and tinsel, between good and 
bad form. Often the world is accused of 
selfishness and coldness when, after all, the 
responsibility for the real or imagined 
slight is directly traceable to the lack of 
breeding of the individual, which might 
have been overcome with care and, as a 
consequence, the heart been spared the 
bitter lesson it learned through humilia- 
tion. 
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86. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 


1. A painter desired to know the hight of a 
certain building. Standing 60 feet from the 
wall, he held his cane perpendicularly so that 
its lower end was 2 feet, 4 inches in a horizon- 
tal line from his eye, and found the range of 
the top of the wall to be 35 inches from the 
bottom of thecane. If his eye was 5 feet from 
the ground, and the latter a horizontal plane, 
what was the hight of the wall? 

2. To his friend’s query, ‘‘ What is the time 
of day?’’ a smart young Sophomore replied: 
‘Two-thirds of the time past noon is four- 
fifths of the time to midnight.’”’ Can any 
reader tell what was the time? 8. P. L. 


87. A TANGLE OF WINTER. 


(Each emphasized word is made up of let- 
ters from the word forming the answer.) 


BARE ARE now the orchard branches and the snow 
is on the ground, 

And no berry and no leaflet on the bushes can BE 
found; 

FAR away the summer song-birds find no winter in 
their YEAR, 

But the little English sparrows neither cold nor 
hunger FEAR. 

While the rabbit and the weasel change their 
FURRY coats to white, 

Wrapped in FUR the BEAR lies hidden from each 
prying RAY of light; 

And no BURR of busy insect or bee’s bum meets 
the EAR, 

Yet the chirp of English sparrows BY our doorstep 
we can hear. 


O, cheery English sparrows, a lesson RARE YE 


teach, 

YEA, a quiet little sermon, while I scatter crumbs, 
ye preach. 

A tiny coin will BUY you, a small thing BAR your 
flight ; 


Within my hands’ slight hollow I can BURY you 
from sight. 

Yet not a sparrow falleth unless our Father sees; 

‘Fear not,’’ ye seem to chirrup, ‘‘of more worth 
thou art than these.” 


88 ENIGMA OF VPOETS. 

6 63-41-64 1 26-36 was the author of Cato. 

2-35 7 40-47 48 61-54-51-10 was the author of 
The Excursion, 

46 42-17 39-69 was the author of Night 
Thougbts. 

48 22-64-9 25 64-11-18 was the author of Snow- 
Bound. 

5-3 68-65-46-16-67 39 was the author of The 
Holy Grail. 

12.29-38-3-41 was the author of many ingen- 
ious enigmas and charades. 

32 8-15-24 21-64-14 was the author of The Min- 
strel. 

13 62.2 19 34-45 was the author of The Vision 
of Sir Launfal. 

66-12-31-65 2058 59 was the author of The 
Faerie Queene. 
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27-23-43-37-57-52-36 was the author of Silex 
Scintillans. 

60-28-54-44-33-59-56 was the author of The 
Church Porch. 

18-55-37-49-7 30 was the author of Pleasures 
of Memory. 

53-6-64-34-50-46 was the author of Festus. 

Whole, of sixty-nine letters, is a quotation 


from Keats. 
ie 


89. DECAPITATION. 


With lily pads our oars are ********, 
Our eager hands the blossoms * ** ****, 
Each cries, ‘“‘ Away dull care * *****’’; 
And eager Echo answers, * * * ***,” 

Mrs. G. E. AIKEN. 


ANSWERS. 

83. 1. Chess. 2. Croquet. 3. Baseball. 4. Foot 
ball. 5. Golf. 

84. 1. Dukes. 2. Essex (SX). 3. New-port or New 
Haven. 4. Washing-ton. 5. Fairfield. 6. Hart-ford. 
7. Carroll (carol). 8. Rockingham. 9. Merrimac 
(merry Mack) 10. Somerset 11. Knox (knocks). 
12. Orange. 

85. Bright-some. 


Among solvers of Sept. 10 and Aug. 27 were: 
Frank Wood, Whitinsvil'e, Mass, 81, 82; L. M. P 
Somerville, Mass., 77, 81,82; Mrs. G. E. Aiken, New~ 
ton, Mass., 82; Horace E. thomas, Forest Grove, 
Ore., 75; Miss C. M. Jordav, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
74, 75,76; Sarah Penley, Buffalo, N Y ,74, 75; Mary 
P, Eddy, Marshfield, Vt, 75; Mrs. Lemuel Sisson, 
Little Compton, R.I , 75. 











Young housewives may 
depend on Cleveland’s 
baking powder. It does 
the work just right every 
time. ‘Ihave used Cleveland's bak- 


ing powder over 25 years—it 
never disappoints.”’— Mrs.B.F. 


















more so. 





qz=-—=—, — New England cooking 


is celebrated, and it’s going to be 


Every housewife is going 


to discard poor flour and use 


= « Duluth 
~ Imperial” 


and have “better bread and more of it.” 
20 loaves more to every barrel. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won't supply you, don’t get another flour—get another 
grocer; of send us a postal and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn 
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The Conversation Corner. 


FEW belated vacation letters 
command our attention at 
the outset this week. They 
come from all along shore 
and away backinthecountry, 
(MAINE.) 
... 1 went fishing with a 
friend of mine from Somer- 
ville. My friend went on his 
wheel. I went with my pony 
and carried a little cousin. 
We brought home two dozen 
live trout in a pail of water. 
You must come down here 
e some time and see the place. 
ARTHUR H, 


A 


(NEw HAMPSHIRE.) 
.. + Papa brought your letter after Harry 
and I were in bed. Iam sorry you had such 
a hard time getting home from church that 
Sunday. Robert said he knew what comfort- 
able places there were to take headers on the 
Hampton road, for he had been there himself. 
We all went down to Hampton Beach this 
summer to attend the meeting of the Sea-Side 
Union. But mamma let Harrv and I play on 
the beach in the afternoon. We had a nice 
time looking at the wreck, wading, making 
wells and finding shells. Before we were 
through with our play the tide was high 
enough to start for home, and away we went 
paddling up the Hampton Falls River, with 

red noses and good appetites for supper. 
Your loving friend, Nep J. 


(MASSACHUSETTs ) 
..» Here I am up here in Shelburne once 
more. There are not many raspberries this 
year, but a good lot of blackberries. There 
are a great many apples, but not many pears. 
The old saw-mill is still alive, and is running 
when they have water. A good many people 
are building siloes for their corn this summer. 

Cart P. 


All day I have heard a little bit of an 
engine puffing away in front of a neighboring 
barn. I will go and see what it is doing. 
. . » Now I have been up to the barn, and 
found it (the machine, not the barn) was 
cutting up corn fodder into ensilage. It 
was very interesting to see it, corn ears and 
all, chopped up fine and run down into the 
silo. A boy gave me three long, fine ears. 
Guess how many kernels there are on each? 
I find that there are just twelve rows (as 
many a8 the months of a year) and fifty- 
two kernels (as many as the weeks of a 
year) in a row. A lady says that she be- 
lieves there is always an even number of 
rows—can any farmer boy tell whether that 
is so? I find that there are fourteen rows 


on each of the other ears. 
(NEAR Boston.) 


... Are you in your office or home in va- 
cation? [Yes.] If you are I will come and see 
you. [Come.] I am now reading Aunt Judy’s 
annual volumes. [Who is “ Aunt Judy ’”’ ?] 
My doll has had her face broken, so she has to 
stay in bed all day. [If only her face is 
broken, I advise her sitting up for part of the 
day, even if she is unable to walk.] I like to 
read the little letters. [SodoI.] Please tell 
me the price of the Corner Scrap-book. 
[S1.25; expressage extra—to you fifteen cents, 
to any part of the United States, twenty-five 
cents.] Good-By. [Good-By.] Axick C, 

The following bright and breezy letters 
take us ‘afield with young naturalists” : 

(Up In THE Country.) 

Mr Martin: In that pleasant editorial, 
ilawkbit and Pimpernel [Sept. 3, page 322], 
the writer says: ‘‘ As for the pimpernel, it is 

e sea’s companion... as if its weakness 
ielt the need and security of the ocean’s 

trength, and the breath of the salt mist were 
essential to its perfect life.” But I have 
‘ound the pimpernel growing in a Berkshire 
‘own, about as far from the ocean as it could 

tray and still keep within the Old Bay State, 

and as I remember the flowers I think they 
ere as perfect as those I had seen on Martha’s 
neyard, wet with ocean’s spray. 

There is a tiny lavender colored flower, 

)wing close to the ground, which I had seen 
Gloucester and fringing the wheel tracks 
the streets of Marblehead—the spurrey 
ndwort. A few years ago I found it blossom- 





ing within two minutes’ walk of my own 
door, a hundred miles from the sea, growing 
in shallow soil between the uncovered roots 
of an old oak. Such pictures of Gloucester 
harbor and the rocky shores of quaint old 
Marblebead as the little flower brought to me! 
It must have been homesick for the sea, for it 
has never grown in that place since. One 
would like to know the story of that seed 
which traveled from its seaside home to this 
distant valley! M. A. B. 
(NEw JERSEY.) 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I was much interested 
in reading about the Birds’ Bath [Courner, 
Sept. 10]. We have one too—a crock holding 
a quart standing near a juniper tree in sight 
from the window. Robins begin in the early 
spring, taking a most vigorous plunge and 
getting real wet before they fly away to make 
their toilets. The catbird spends a minute 
or two in jumping across the dish and coquet- 
ting with the water, but in the end gets as wet 
as his cousin robin. Once in a while a brown 
thrush comes shyly up and drinks and bathes. 
The little song sparrow, chippy and English 
sparrow all drink, but the foreigner likes a 
dust bath in the road best. But the most 
amusing ‘bird’? that comes in is the toad! 
Two and three they get in and soak, with just 
the tip of their heads out of water. But itis 
a pleasure to minister to their comfort, not to 
mention the dogs and the hens which come 
and use our bath. I could not help adding 
this testimony to the pleasure the Birds’ Bath 
brings, and sending it to our dear Corner— 
long may its right-angled walls serve to cor- 
ner wisdom for all who never grow too old to 
learn! M. F. 


Mv. Ma) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 

Presidential Candidates not Elected. We have 
now had two lists in our Scrap book relative 
to the presidency—one (Aug. 13) of the suc- 
sive incumbents of the office from the begin- 
ning, the other (Sept. 24) of the vice presi- 
dents associated with them. So much interest 
has been shown in these historical facts, put 
in tabular form for convenient reference, that 
a list is given this week of the candidates in 
successive campaigns who were defeated. In 
some cases these were men of great ability 
and renown—more so, in fact, than their suc- 
cessfal rivals, yet I doubt whether one out of 
a thousand of us could, without research, give 
their names. If you think you can, you might 
try it before reading the list below, letting 
some one read in order the candidates elected, 
whose names are in italics. The date is the 
year of the election, not of inauguration. 


1789. Washington and Adams, Fed. No 
opposing candidate for president. Scattering 
electoral votes for vice-president. 

1792. Washington and Adams, Fed. No 
other candidate for president. George Clin- 
ton, New York, Dem., for vice-president. 

1796. Adams, Fed, and Jefferson, Dem. 
Adams and Thomas Pinckney, South Caro- 
lina, were the Fed. candidates; Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr, New York, Dem. In early years 
the candidate receiving the largest number of 
electoral votes was made president, the next 
in order vice-president. This explains the op- 
posing politics of this administration. 

1800. Jefferson and Burr, Dem. Adams 
and Charles C. Pinckney, South Carolina, 
Fed. 

1804. Jeffersonand Clinton,Dem. Charles 
C. Pinckney. South Carolina, and Rufus King, 
New York, Fed. 

1808. Madison and Clinton, Dem. Pinck- 
ney and King, Fed. 

1812. Madison and Gerry, Dem. De Witt 
Clinton, New York, Fed. (cnd Peace Dem.), 
and Jared Ingersoll, Pennsylvania, Fed. 

1816. Monroeand Tompkins,Dem. Rufus 
King, New York, and John E. Howard, Mary- 
land, Fed. 

1820. Monroe and Tompkins, Dem. J. (). 
Adams, Massachusetts (had one electoral 
vote), and Richard Stockton, New Jersey, Fed. 

1824. Adamsand Calhoun. Andrew Jack- 
son, Tennessee, William H. Crawford, Geor- 
gia, and Henry Clay, Kentucky, were candi- 
dates for president, and John C. Calboun, 
South Carolina, Nathan Sanford, New York, 
and Nathaniel Macon, Georgia, for vice-presi- 
dent: all were ‘‘ Democratic Republicans.” 

1828. Jackson and Calhoun, Dem. Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts, and Richard Rush, Penn- 
sylvania, National Rep. 


IS32. Jackson and Van Buren, Dem 
Henry Clay, Kentucky, and John Sargeant, 
Pennsylvania, National Rep.; William Wirt, 
Marvland, Anti-Mason. 

1836. Van Buren and Johnson, Dem. 
William H. Harrison, Obio, and Francis Gran- 
ger, New York, Whig; Hugh L. White, Ten- 
ness+e, and John Tyler, Virginia, and Daniel 
Webster, Massachusetts, and William Smith, 
Alabama, were also candidates. 

1840. Harrison and Tyler, Whig. Van 
Buren, New York, and Johnson, Kentucky, 
1em.; James G. Birney, New York, Liberty 
Party. 

1844. Polkand Dallas,Dem. Henry Clay, 
Kentucky, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, New 
Jersey, Whig; James G. Birney, New York, 
and Thomas Morris, Ohio, Liberty. 

1848. Taylor and Fillmore, Whig. Lewis 
Cass, Michigan, and William O. Butler, Ken- 
tucky, Dem.; Martin Van Buren, New York, 
and Charles Francis Adams, Massachusetts, 
Free Soil. 

1852. Pierce and King, Dem. Winfield 
Scott, New Jersey, and William A. Graham, 
North Carolina, Whig; John P. Hale, New 
Hampshire, and George W. Julian, Indiana, 
Free Soil. 

1856. Buchanan and Breckinridge, Dem. 
John C. Fremont, California, and William L 
Dayton, New Jersey, Rep.; Millard Fillmore, 
New York, and Andrew Jackson Donelson, 
Tennessee, American. 

1860. Lincoliv and Hamlin, Rep. John C. 
Breckinridge, Kentucky, and James Lane, 
Oregon, Dem.; Stephen A. Douglas, Illinois, 
and Herschel V. Johnson, Georgia, Dem ; 
John Bell, Tennessee, and Edward Everett, 
Massa husetts, Consti utional Union. 

1864. Lincoln and Johnson, Ren. Gaorge 
B. Mcvulellan, New Jersey, and George H. 
Pendleton, Ohio, Dem. 

1868. Grant and Colfar, Rep. Horatio 
S»ymour, New York, and Francis P. Blair, 
Missouri, Dem. 

IsS72. Grant and Wilson, Rep. Horace 
Greeley, New York, and B. Gratz Brown, 
Missouri, Liberal Rep. and Dem. 

1876. Hayes and Wheeler, Rep. Samuel 
J. Vilden, New York, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, Indiana, Dem.; Peter Cooper, New 
York, and Samnel F. Cary, Ohio, Greenback. 

ISSO. Garfield and Arthur, Rep. Winfield 
S. Hancoek, Pennssivania, and William H. 
English, Indiana, Dem.; James Bb. Weaver, 
Iowa, and B. J. Chambers, Texas, Greenback. 

IS84. Cleveland and J/lendricks, Dem. 
James G. Blaine, Maine, and Jobn A. Logan, 
Illinois, Rep; John P. St. John, Kansas, and 
William Daniel, Maryland, Prohib ; Benja- 
min F. Butler, Massachusetts, and A. M. 
West. Mississippi, Greenback. 

ISS. Harrison and Morton, Kep. Grover 
Cleveland, New York, and Allen G,. Thurman, 
Ohio, Dem.; Clinton B. Fisk, New Jersey, 
and John A. Brooks, Missouri, Prohib. 

1892. Cleveland and Stevenson, Dem. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana, and Whitelaw Reid, 
New York, Rep.; James B. Weaver, Lowa, 
and J. G. Field, Virginia, People’s Party; 
Jobn Bidwell, California, and James B. Cran- 
fill, Texas, Prohib. 

Remarks. Now that you have the full list, 
you might ask your fathers—and grandfathers 
—what campaigns they can remember and for 
whom they voted. You will find that there 
have been, although under different names, 
two great parties from the first. The Feder- 
alists, of whom Adams and Hamilton were 
leaders, and with whom Washington sym- 
pathized, afterwards were called National Re- 
publicans, then Whigs and in 1856 Republi- 
cans. The opposing party was at first called 
Anti-Federal, then Democratic-Republican, 
and in 1828 Democrat. The Liberty party of 
1840 and 1844 became the Free Soil party in 
1848 and in 1856 united with anti-slavery 
Whigs and Democrats in forming the Republi- 
can party. In 1844 the Liberty party turned 
the scale by giving the vote of New York to 
Polk, an upholder of slavery, and defeating 
Clay, a moderate opponent of slavery. The 
Greenback and People’s parties have become 
the Free Silver Democratic party of 1896. 

I know this is rather a deep, dry subject for 
our children’s page, but there are several 
thousands of you in the Civil Government 
class, and this is just the time to study that 
branch—so as to tell your fathers and uncles 


how to vote! 
LN. 
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The Scottish Pulpit was the theme of 
Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor’s Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale in 1886. Little 
did he foresee that within a decade two 
such great Scotch preachers as Dr. James 
Stalker and Dr. John Watson would follow 
him at Yale, testifying both by example 
and precept that the land of John Knox, 
Andrew Melville, Thomas Chalmers and 
Thomas Guthrie has not ceased to be the 
fruitful mother of preachers as well as the 
soil from whence great metaphysicians, 
theologians and writers of fiction perpet- 
ually spring up, blossom and bring forth 
fruit. 

Most of those who saw and heard or con- 
versed with Dr. Watson last week in New 
Haven, whether they heard his lectures or 
his sermon in Yale’s chapel, or his infor- 
mal talk to the Divinity School students, or 
enjoyed the felicity of more direct inter- 
course, greeted him as Ian Maclaren, the 
author of tales of Scotch life unrivaled for 
their humor, pathos and gentle satire. 
Few, if any, left his presence unaware that 
he was John Watson the man, virile and 
whole souled, John Watson, D. D., the 
thoughtful divine, Watson, the prince of 
raconteurs. Given a warm, loving and lov- 
able personality, uttering wisdom, born of 
much experience and rarest and amplest 
knowledge of human nature, in a fresh, dra- 
matic, artistic, faultless style and you have 
an irresistible oracle for voicing the ideals 
of the noblest of callings and explaining the 
technique of the highest of arts. No won- 
der the young divinity students were fired 
with enthusiasm, But so were blasé world- 
lings and veteran preachers and laymen. 

Whether the lectures when published, as 
they soon will be, under the title The Cure 
of Souls, will have the force and freshness 
they had when delivered is problematical. 
But if, as we suspect, Dr. Watson gave 
them one form as talks and will give them 
quite another as his contribution to the 
literature on homiletics, then two distinct 
audiences will be blessed—those who read 
and those who heard. But as for those 
who not only may read but also may recall 
the tone of his voice, the twinkle or flash of 
that dominating feature of his face, his 
scrutinizing (yet genial withal) eye, the 
pucker of his mouth as he proceeded (by 
way of parenthesis) to tell with consum- 
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mate art an illuminating story that he knew 
was good (and was good, too), the force 
of his gestures and the passion of his soul 
as he left the realm of narrative to enter 
the forensic arena and do battle with cant, 
sloth, bigotry and the other evils that the 
clerical mind is heir to, their fortune is 
blessed. 

As one compares the man with his por- 
traits few prove satisfactory. By far the 
most so is the one on the cover page of 
The Congregationalist of Sept. 24 and re- 
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FACSIMILE OF DR. WATSON’S NOTES, 


x 


produced in part here. That shows not 
only the stalwart shoulders, well-shaped and 
compact head of the man and the strong 
features of his face, but it also gives that 
characteristic expression of the eye alluded 
to above, and it reveals somewhat of the 
mobility of the mouth, which tells of sym- 
pathy and refinement. The face is so in- 
dividual that perhaps it cannot be described 
as typical, and yet doubtless itis. Certainly 
it is not the type of face that Drummond 
and George Adam Smith and Denney and 
other recent visitors from Scotland have 
shown us. It has a ruggedness combined 
with tenderness that is unusual. 

The lectures were delivered in the audi- 
torium of the old College Street Church, 
now owned by Yale. The platform was 
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crowded at each session with clergymen of 
the city and vicinity. The seats reserved 
for the divinity students and the families of 
the professors never lacked for occupants, 
while every other available seat in the 
house and all the standing room were pre 
empted by those, some of whom at least, 
at first came from mere curiosity, but all of 
whom came day after day when once they 
had felt the spell of the man’s power. Major 
J. B. Pond, who is the manager of Dr. Wat- 
son’s course of readings, came over from 
New York to ascertain whether he had 
done well to speculate on Ian Maclaren’s 
gift as a platform orator, and returned to 
the metropolis convinced that he had. Mr. 
R. W. Gilder of the Century and Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner of Harper’s Magazine hon 
ored their fellow-artist by their presence, 
and later made known to him their delight. 

After the singing of a hymn the lecturer 
stepped forth with a sheet of note paper in 
his hand inscribed with a few notes,* and 
at once delivered his message. No abstract 
of his lectures such as follows this, no ver- 
batim report even, can or could begin to 
indicate the impression produced upon 
those who heard the lectures, Strenuous- 
ness of purpose, wealth of information 
acquired by university training and long 
experience in a successful rural and urban 
ministry, broad vision, boundless sym- 
pathy, and a matchless, compelling art of 
presenting his message so that it appealed 
to every noble human instinct and satisfied 
every reasorable desire—these were the 
characteristics of the addresses, Flashes of 
pawky humor, trenchant wit, mordant satire 
and consuming scorn illumined the way and 
added piquancy to the interest of it all. 
Homely common sense fed those who came 
in search of the practical, while all were 
made aware that there stood before them a 
man who believes that not only he but 
every other clergyman should voice the 
message of God’s love to men in as faultless 
a style and as persuasive a way as is possi- 
ble, the power varying, of course, with the 
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individuals attempting the noble task. 
Those who heard him deplore the crudity 





* We print a facsimile of the two pages of notes 
used by Dr. Watson in giving his lecture on Theo! 


ogy—the Theory of Religion, “Love to know”’ is 
plain, but can you decipher much beside that beauti 
ful phrase, which served as the keynote of the nob! 


burst of feeling with which the lecture closed? ‘Th: 
facsimile reproduction reduces the size of the cha! 
acters of the handwriting just one-half. 
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and forbidding literary quality of most of 
the theological literature of the past and 
present will hot soon forget his indignation, 
which was but the cry of one who truly 
mourns because so little of present day lit- 
erature dealing with the spiritual and moral 
problems of the universe is at all worthy to 
be compared in its lucidity and winsome- 
ness with the skill with which modern 
science has announced its message to men, 
especially in the writings of Tyndall and 
Huxley. 

Perhaps one of Dr. Watson’s most inter- 
esting revelations of himself was in his in- 
formal talk to the divinity school students 
at their annual reception Wednesday even- 
ing. He contrasted the spirit of comrade- 
ship and fraternity which he found there 
among men of all classes with the exclusive 
spirit of the divinity school where he was ed- 
ucated. Hedescribed in his graphic way the 
first meeting which he and his classmate, 
Henry Drummond, had with a Senior, they 
having just entered the school. He would 
not say that they boasted of the fact that a 
Senior had really spoken to them and asked 
them if they were not first year men, but he 
would say that during their conversation 
throughout the next week it gradually oozed 
out how unworthy they deemed themselves 
of such honor. He urged the students to talk 
their heresies out freely while in the semi- 
nary, and probe all questions to the bottom. 
He exhorted them to study everything in 
the curriculum, even if irksome and seem- 
ingly unimportant now, pledging them his 
word that it was far better to do it while in 
the seminary than afterward, as he had 
learned by sad experience; and he closed 
with a most tender tribute to the predomi- 
nant influence in shaping his life and char- 
acter, namely, the friendships he formed in 
the divinity school with such men as Prof. 
Henry Drummond, Dr. James Stalker, Prof. 
George Adam Smith and Rev. D. M. Ross, 
whose article on Dr. Watson in the October 
McClure’s Magazine must be read by every 
one who would understand his character and 
place. These men have met at least once a 
year ever since they left the divinity school. 
They fish, walk, talk, emulate and freely 
criticise each other. They have believed in 
each other, trusted each other, fought for 
each other in public, and loved each other 
supremely. 

The way in which Dr. Watson, in subse- 
quent conversation with the students, gave 
himself to answering their questions—not 
all of them profound questions—revealed 
the generous heart of the man. He will 
have to be more sparing of himself than he 
has been in New Haven or he will not en- 
dure the ordeal of traveling, lecturing and 
accepting well meaning, but in a way sel- 
fish, hospitality which is before him. Mrs. 
Watson, who is with him, by her dignity 
and graciousness, wins the liking and confi- 
dence of all who meet her. 

Following are reports of four of the lectures 
given last week and the impressions df one 
who heard him give his first readings from 
his books at Springfield. The other lectures 
will be reported in our next number. 

G. P. M. 


THE GENESIS OF A SERMON. 


A sermon, said Dr. Watson, is the result of 
six processes. The first is Selection. .By 
many people the minister is supposed to labor 
in desperation to get a text at all until Satur- 
day night comes, when he finds a striking 
text which will give easily-made divisions. 
Then he goes ahead, and by sleight-of-mouth 
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and verbal jugglery he produces a sermon. 
Others are supposed to leave the selection of 
the text to divine guidance, perhaps opening 
the Bible at random. Such can often be iden- 
tified by the use of the pocket Bible. In 
theory this indicates dependence on the di- 
vine Spirit. In practice the thinness of the 
sermon is generally equaled only by the thin- 
ness of the congregation. Such men are often 
good men. In Scotland we call such a man 
‘‘a good creature.’’ Then there is the man of 
sturdier mind who preaches along a beaten 
track. He goes into the Bible as a man goes 
into a woodyard and selects a piece of wood 
he thinks will do. He then proceeds to make 
his sermon. But there isa difference between 
making a table and makingasermon. A ser- 
mon is a tree which grows and brings forth its 
fruit. 

As a matter of fact the preacher does not se- 
lect the text. The text selects the preacher. 
It makes friends with him gradually. How 
long does it take to make a sermon? You 
can write the manuscript inaday. To think 
out a sermon takes—well, say ten years. 
The point of the whole matter is not, How 
much gold have we minted? nor How much 
have we going through the mills? but How 
much ore have wein sight? A preacher ought 
to have more ore in the mine than he can use 
if he lives to be as old as Methuselah. 

The second process is Separation. Now is 
the time to preach this sermon. Separate 
the one idea from its ninety-nine blood rela- 
tives. Get it away from its army of related 
ideas. Some preachers cannot preach on for- 
giveness without entering into an elabora- 
tion on sin and the atonement. A man can 
listen to a sermon on sin in general with 
great composure foran hour. Preach to him 
on his sin for forty or fifty minutes and you 
will do the work. Some men can preach for 
an hour without a single idea. Others can 
preach an hour with a coruscation of ideas. 
It is better for the average man, for you and 
me, to preach for forty minutes on one idea. 
The causes of this lack of definiteness are, 
first, slackness and, second, lack of courage. 
Often men dare not preach on one idea be- 
cause they fsar the congregation will think 
they haven’t some other idea. They dare not 
preach, for instance, on Christ’s humanity for 
fear the people will think they don’t believe 
in his deity. They dare vot preach on faith 
without preaching on works at the same time. 

The third process is J/lumination. You have 
a cold idea separated from its environment. 
Now put it back in the midst of all the life 
you know. Let all your past experience, all 
your knowledge, rise to help you. 

The next step is Meditation. Put the plate 
in the dark room of the soul, into the secret 
place, and let it develop. The man and the 
idea, the truth, must become one. There must 
be a spiritual as well as an intellectual con- 
nection between the truth and the man. His 
preaching must be out of the depth of this 
spiritual experience. 

The next process is Elaboration. Remember, 
not a word has been written yet. Now put 
down separately every suggestion, every ar- 
gument, about this idea and see that they are 
all its legitimate children. Now the raw 
material is picked, dyed and ready to be 
woven into the sermon. Nomatterwhom you 
preach to. All minds are the same in that 
they want things in their order. With most 
preachers something is put before the letter A. 
Get up steam before you invite your passen- 
gers to board the steamer. With most preach- 
ers also, something follows after the letter Z. 
Stop at Z, or if you striké fire stop before you 
get to Z. If your congregation hoists the 
white flag, stop firing. 

The last process in the genesis of a sermon 
is Revision. No photograph ever left a studio 
just as it was taken. If it did it would come 
back thé next day. In this last process you 
will make many discoveries. You will find 
many an epigram, a scientific term, a “‘ hit” 
or an adjective to drop out. ‘‘ You are never 
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wrong in dropping out an adjective. It’s al- 
ways safe to do that.” 


THE TECHNIQUE OF A SERMON, 


Regarding substance the speaker said the 
preacher is a prophet, speaking what is in his 
heart. As to form he is a barrister and ought 
to speak in a skillful and cunning manner. 

His first effort should be towards Unity. 
His sermon should be the elaboration of one 
idea. But that idea must appear in all kinds 
of forms as a practical principle. ‘ Loarn ar- 
tistic repetition. You ought to repeat the 
same thing thirty times and yet so that no 
witness could prove that you did. Do it so 
that thirty witnesses will declare you said 
thirty different things.” 

Suppose your text is, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.’’ Your first 
proposition is that reaping fullows sowing. 
By this time your hearer just becomes aware 
that there is a man speaking. Your second 
division is “‘ wheat and tares.”” Now you are 
localized, two people are face to face. Next, 
‘Wheat is one kind and tares is another.’ 
Your people say, ‘‘ This man has something to 
say, or thinks he has.’’ Then, “ Each seed 
will bring forth its own fruit.’’ Your hearer 
is getting interested. Then you give a tell- 
ing illustration. He begins tosee. He doesn’t 
admit the truth, but he takes it into consider- 
ation. Then you give your final stroke. 
Your hearer says, ‘ That’s true,’ and he men- 
tions it at the breakfast table the next morn- 
ing as something he heard ten years ago and 
had been thinking of ever since. Let your 
highest ambition be, not that men shall quote 
you, but that they shall quote what you say 
and valiantly defend it as something they 
have long cherished as their own. 

The second element in the technique of a 
sermon is Lucidity. We would labor hard to 
be lucid and plain if we only knew how it is 
appreciated. When we hear the greatest 
preachers we are disappointed because it is 
all done so easily. There is a distinction be- 
tween lucidity and simplicity. Lucidity is 


style; simplicity is thought. Many a sermon . 


is simple enough in thought when it is abso- 
lutely unintelligible in expression. The truth 
of the matter is that a man is lueid just in 
proportion as he understands what he is talk- 
ing about. He is profound in proportion as 
he does not understand it. The worst train- 
ing for lucidity is overreading of poetry. The 
best is the study of mental philosophy. The 
people want to know what a man means, 
They want their water filtered through the 
gravel, but they don’t want the gravel in the 
glass. 

The next thing is Beauty. The most un- 
likely people long for beauty. Even if your 
audience is composed of professors they will 
hate scholastic language. People generally 
hate slang, vulgar language and unworthy 
talk. If quotations come naturally put them 
in. 

The next element is Humanity. Some ser- 
mons would do just as well in Mars for 
any organic connection they have with human 
life and environment. They sound as if they 
might have been preached by some disem- 
bodied spirit to his brethren in the inter- 
mediate state. Every doctrine can be stated 
in terms of human life and verified in terms 
of human experience. 

Charity must rule. There is a place for 
raillery and even bitter raillery, for denunci- 
ation and for unqualified denunciation, and he 
is a poor creature who cannot be angry. But 
anger is a risky business. Let the thunder 
storms be short. For most of us sarcasm is 
too dangerous. The people want love. They 
want to be comforted. 

As to the Delivery of a sermon. Shall the 
preacher read his sermon? The people ought 
to have a voice here and the people are unani- 
mous. ‘ He’d better not.”’ If aman reads he 
loses the immense advantage of environment. 
The sermon preached may be greater than 
the sermon prepared because of the environ- 
ment. 
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The last and greatest element in the art of 
the sermon is IJntensity. It is an element 
sadly wanting in our day. It needs no trick 
of oratory. The tears may not be in the eyes. 
Let them be in the heart. Speak with in- 
tensity of conviction of moral purpose from 
the very heart to the very heart of men. 

THE PROBLEMS OF PREACHING. 


This was the subject of Dr. Watson’s third 
lecture. He began by illustrating the differ- 
ence of environment and opportunity between 
the time of our fathers and our own time. 
The presentation of the same gospel changes 
with every new condition. It is, however, 
very useful that we have a shelf in the library 
for Christian biography. It will be well to 
look at it occasionally and bring the ancient 
and modern face to face. It may serve as a 
fly wheel in our present feverish religious 
life and save from both depression and foolish 
impulse. 

There is a divine Spirit which is of God. 
There is a time spirit which is of man. Over- 
cultivation of the latter makes the secularist. 
Overdevelopment of the former makes the 
ascetic. A man must have both to bea man 
of his generation. He is a mediator between 
God and man. 

The preaching of our day is under the most 
critical conditions. In the past the great doc- 
trines were accepted without question. The 
people knew what the minister would say. 
The minister said what the people knew he 
would say. Today preaching must be from 
living minds, because it is to living minds. 
Nothing is taken for granted exeept the great 
intuitions. 

The first problem of preaching is that of 
Individuality. How far is the minister to for- 
get his own individuality and subordinate 
himself to universal truth? ‘Preach what 
you feel.” ‘*Is the preacher to preach what 
he ought to or what he wants to?” “The 
latter, I say.’’ The first duty of the minister 
in the pulpit is to be true to himself. 

Another problem is Popularity. 

There was a day when people were obliged 
to go tochurch. The preacher was a wielder 
of blind power and authority over his people. 
They literally ‘sat under him,” to use that 
most pathetic of phrases. Long or short, pre- 
pared or unprepared, it did not matter. But 
today the pulpit cannot be coercive; it must 
be magnetic. Then the people went to please 
the minister; now the minister must please 
the people. Men of this day object to being 
bored, and the gospel has as much right to be 
well placed before the people as have politics. 

There are many things in which we can 
easily bear some criticism. ‘‘Why, for in- 
stance, can we not give a title to a sermon 
instead of making the congregation wait ten 
minutes before they can find out what we are 
talking about, and then find out that there is 
no connection at all between the text and the 
sermon?’’ There should be no willful eccen- 
tricity here. A preacher should not go to the 
newspapers and pick out a sensational inci- 
dent in order to draw a crowd and a collec- 
tion. 

The graver question of Secularity must be 
faced. Here is much difference of opinion. 
Ought the minister to confine bimself to great 
spiritual themes, or to the affairs of the day as 
well? If we take the question of politics, a 
clergyman does not forfeit his citizenship. 
On the one hand he cannot exclude the themes 
of citizenship from his pulpit. On the other 
side, if he keeps entirely free from party poli- 

tics he gan then stand firm in a political crisis 
and inspire his hearers with a love for right- 
eousness which is beyond all politics and 
with a love for the commonwealth which is 
over all parties. 

The Solidarity of the race must be felt. The 
new outlook of the gospel has assured us that 
it is a gospel for the masses. Yesterday the 
problem of the Christian was the saving of 
his own soul. Today he can only save his 


own soul by striving to save his fellow’s soul. 
It were a terrible thing to ignore the soul. 
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Suppose the church could bring it to pass that 
every man should have bread to eat and a 
coat on his back, we know it would only be at 
best a bread and butter paradise. But at the 
same time if it is ever necessary for a minister 
to stand between what is unhappily called 
‘the classes ’”’ and ‘‘ the masses,”’ it is his duty 
to speak for the weakest and the most mis- 
erable. 

The last problem, that of preaching or not 
preaching the results of Biblical Criticism. 
There are two sides to this question. One 
man says: “‘ What I know ought to be given 
to my people, even if it astonishes and per- 
plexes them. My young people will by and 
by bitterly complain if I do not do this.’”’ The 
second man says: “The results of criticism 
are unreliable. Then, too, the people are con- 
cerned about the spiritual truth and not 
about its outward form.” 

‘* Now,” said Dr. Watson, “it should be 
said first that while many theories are to be 
discredited, criticism has made a large and 
solid contribution to religious thought. Sec- 
ond, the church ought to be thankful to those 
learned and pious men who at the cost of so 
much labor and time and even reputation 
have performed this great task. Third, for 
any teacher of religion to ignore and discredit 
it is to be remiss in duty. Fourth, he will 
give instruction in its bare details. Fifth, an 
occasional lecture on some misunderstood 
book, like Jonah, or the Song of Songs, will 
always command attention.’”’ Careful instruc- 
tion is best given in classes where the Chris- 
tian teacher may give the full and unreserved 
benefit of his knowledge. But, finally, it is to 
be said that the critical atmosphere is cold and 
often chills the gospel. In critical investiga- 
tions of the 2d Isaiah, don’t lose the tender pi- 
ety of its fifty-third chapter. 


THEOLOGY; THE THEORY OF RELIGION, 


What is a man to do with his theology when 
he leaves the divinity school? Is theology a 
purely academic study only to be pursued as 
training or is it something that has a keen 
hold on the human mind and which can be 
openly offered in the market place? 

There are two schools which have a grudge 
against theology, one smiting it on the right 
cheek and the other on the left. First is the 
rationalistic school. This school has a mo- 
nopoly of knowledge. It treats theology with 
affable contempt. It does ‘not class it as a 
mental science. It ignores all those great 
themes which have been-the life'and inspira- 
tion of the great Christian church for these 
nineteen centuries. 

‘“‘T speak of the other school with reverence 
and tenderness—the so-called evangelistic 
school, not evangelical. Evangelical includes 
a whole country, evangelistic means a minute 
province.” In this school the Bible is re- 
garded by many as having dropped down, 
printed and bound, from heaven. Everything 
from Genesis to Revelation has the same spir- 
itual value. Its amazing propositioninvolves 
the idea that the very words of the Master 
have no more value than those of Isaiah or 
Paul. This school sees no use for elaborating 
the great catholic doctrines. When in a ram- 
pant mood it expresses contempt for theolog- 
ical education. ‘‘ The prophets never went to 
college,’ they say, in the same breath that 
they asseverate the reality of the theological 
education which Jonah received. They for- 
get the seclusion of the apostles during those 
three years with the great Teaqher. 

Compare the attitude of the medical profes- 
sion towards unlearned men in its practice 
with the attitude of the church toward teach- 
ers who have never learned. Theology is not 
a mere discipline of mind, not an accomplish- 
ment, but a necessity. The mind will arrange 
and have its systems. Doctrine is the tribute 
which reason pays to truth. 

But it is said that people do not want theol- 
ogy. ‘‘The people are a poor dumb body and 
all sorts of opinions are foisted on them.” 
Consider. Four of the most popular novels 
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Such book® 


recently have been theclogical. 
as John Inglesant, John Ward, Preacher, 
Robert Elsmere and The Story of a South 
African Farm are eagerly read by these same 
people, and their only merit and interest lies 
in their treatment of different schools of the- 
vlogy. And this is true not only in fiction 


but elsewhere. Books that are being widely 
read just now are Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief, Pearson’s pessimistic work, National 
Life and Character, Kidd’s Social Evolution 
and Drummond’s Ascent of Man. The maga- 
zines are filled with the same material. The 
fact is, the people are determined to have 
theology. 

Now as to the preacher and theology. 
First, the preacher must understand his sub- 
ject. There are men in our congregations 
who are studying theology, and not only men 
but young women. If they go to the teacher 
of physics he can answer their questions to 
him. If they go to the teacher of mental sci- 
ence he will do the same. And they expect 
us as teachers to answer their questions in 
theology. If they discover that we can an- 
swer and won’t they will hold us in contempt. 
None of us can be experts. The time was 
when theology used to be compassed by a sin- 
gle man from apologetics to eschatology. The 
day is over for those supernatural people. 
We are not to be experts. We are to be mid- 
diemen. Get the best and newest books, mas- 
ter them and then serve them out to your 
people. 

Literature and theology should not be di- 
vorced. If words wait in nimble servitude on 
any subject it should be on him who tells his 
fellowmen of the love of God. Study South, 
Newman in his purity, the aptness of Bush- 
nell, the brilliancy of Taylor and the fine 
Saxon of Bunyan. Cc. 8. M. 
HIS FIRST LECTURE AND READINGS AT SPRING- 

FIELD. 


So rarely is a well-known writer successful 
on the platform that many came only to ob- 
tain a glimpse of Ian Maclaren, hardly hoping 
for an otherwise interesting evening. Seldom 
has an audience been more happily disap- 
pointed. The large company were unusually 
attentive, now applauding enthusiastically 
some happy expressions and now moved to 
silence by some of his many selections so 
full of pathos. On the platform he is always 
interesting ard earnest, though at first he 
seems diffident almost to awkwardness, but 
when later he becomes lost in his subject he 
has a most commanding and inspiring pres- 
ence. He speaks in conversational tones, 
sometimes tenderly, again forcibly, always 
impressively and with power. He has been 
drawn to America, he says, since when a boy 
he heard from his father the meaning of our 
Civil War. Referring to the characteristics 
of nations, he thought that they were to be 
discovered, not in the large cities, but in the 
country districts, away from railways and 
newspapers, where men have time to think 
for themselves. The success of his books he 
attributes to their return to the democratic 
and to their description of simple and the 
best but not unreal scenes of country life. 
After speaking of some criticisms of his books 
he read, with interspersed comments, several 
of the best-known selections. Most impres- 
sive of these, perhaps, were the meeting be- 
tween Domsie and the “‘ laird of pairts,’’ with 
the beautiful prayer ending, ‘‘ May the maister 
and his scholars meet some mornin’ where 
the schule never skails, in the kingdom o’ oor 
Father,’ the humorous examination of the 
beadle of Pitscourie at the ecclesiastical trial 
of a minister and the death of Doctor Mac- 
lure. At the close of this last, while the 
audience was hushed to a perfect stillness, 
Dr. Watson ended his lecture with the words, 
“So may we all live and die.’’? Far nearly a 
minute the audience remained quiet in their 
seats and then burst into enthusiastic ap- 
plause, repeated several times. It was an 
impressive climax to a remarkabie address. 

. M. A. D. 
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The Sunday School 


LEgsson FOR Oct. 18. 1 Kings 4; 21-34. 
SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. 


The topic of our first lesson was Solo:1on’s 
inauguration; of the second, his plan and pur- 
pose for governing his kingdom; and of this 
lesson, his administration of his government. 
It gives us a brief picture of a brilliant reign. 
It may be wisely used to show how public 
service in any sphere of life may be crowned 
with success. It establishes the principle 
that it is right to seek prosperity for the pub- 
lic good, and points directly to the danger of 
perverting prosperity to selfish ends. It 
states: 

I. Solomon’s wealth, which included: 

1. National prosperity. For that purpose 
the young king in his early years applied his 
inheritance from his father. David had gath- 
ered through his conquests great treasures. 
Solomon used them for the protection of the 
people. His chariots and horses made the 
surrounding nations afraid to attack Israel. 
Hadad, the Edomite, on the south and Rezon, 
the Syrian, on the north sought to recover 
the territory which the mighty David had 
wrested from them [1 Kings 11: 21-25]. But 
Solemon by his army maintained his king- 
dom against all his foes. 

With powercame peace. ‘ Judahand Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba, all the days of Solomon.’’ In peace 
and safety the nation realized happiness, 
which was largely the fruit of Solomon’s 
wealth. 

This was the righteous use of property. It 
is not a sin to seek riches nor to get them 
honestly—and often they are honestly gained. 
Money—large amounts of it—controlled by 
those who know how to put it to good uses, 
18 necessary to the development of any coun- 
try and to the maintenance of its indepen- 
dence. Rich men with intelligence and con- 
science are a source of prosperity to all the 
people. The equal distribution of wealth has 
never been accomplished in any large com- 
munity, but so far as it has been approximated 
it has always tended toward a common 
level of poverty and weakness. The righteous 
rich are not only a blessing but a necessity to 
the poor. Wealth was given to Solomon in 
answer to his prayer, and the promise and 
bestowment of it was evidence that such 
prayer is acceptable to God. It is a right 
prayer now, and in response to it money is 
given to those who pray; and that which is 
asked for should be the best money, acknowl- 
edged as such by all nations. Great resources 
without honesty are of little value to a peo- 
ple, for they not only are not trusted by 
foreigners, they do not trust one another. 
National integrity is never the monopoly of 
any one class. If the rich are dishonest the 
poor will be also, and rich men will not 
remain honest when the poor are unworthy 
to be trusted. Solomon’s wealth, as equip- 
ment for the defense of Israel, was the wealth 
of the whole people. If they had sought to 
destroy it they would have destroyed them- 
selves. The temptation besets many in our 
land to destroy riches which they cannot con- 
trol. It isa temptation to deal a fatal blow 
to our nation. 

2. Personalaggrandizement. Gradually the 
possession of great wealth became to Solomon 
a temptation to use it for his own pleasure 
and glory. His tables and horses and char- 
iots and buildings and pleasures became the 
chief object of his administration. Rich as he 
was, he needed more; and got more by levy- 
ing taxes which foreshadowed the disruption 
of the nation. King and officers in their pros- 
perity grew extravagant, and took the means 
to maintain their extravagance out of the 
poor. We shall see by and by how, after 
Solomon’s death, the people, in throwing off 
the yoke he had placed on them which had 
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grown 80 heavy, put their heads under the far 
heavier yokes of Egypt, Assyria and Babylon. 
A wiser policy would have been to unite for 
righteous rule and to have suffered in pa- 


tience till they got it. There is no other, no 
easy way to prosperity. Neither a debased 
currency nor a protective tariff, nor any de- 
vice to place others at disadvantage in busi- 
ness as compared to ourselves, will make our 
business good. 

II. Solomon’s wisdom. This was as remark- 
able as his wealth. It included: 

1. Capacity for government. This he dis- 
played in the broadest sense. He mastered 
enemies abroad, kept peace at home and 
developed the resources of the nation. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid in this lesson on his 
learning. He wrote 3,000 proverbs. He com- 
posed poetry, and became an authority in 
botany, zoology and ichthyology. His writ- 
ings became famous in many lands, and he 
became the foremost patron of learning of his 
age. People visited Jerusalem from all parts 
of the world, attracted by the wisdom of its 
king. 

Culture is the fruit and the handmaid of 
prosperity. Rulers who have the interest of 
the people at heart will foster popular learn- 
ing. Especially in a republic such as ours, 
where all the people share in the responsibili- 
ties of government, all must have knowledge. 
Education, whose privileges are open to all, 
is with us a prime necessity. Noservice can 
be greater than giving to our children, poor 
or rich, the opportunity to become both intel- 
ligent and righteous citizens. The mainte- 
nance of schools open to all without cust is 
essential to free and stable government. 
Happy the nation whose leaders are educated, 
and who believe that all the people should be 
also. 

2. Pride of knowledge. Solomon came to 
know both too much and too little. The book 
of Ecclesiastes, written long after his time, 
appears to be a record of his experiences, at 
least of the experiences which might be ¢x- 
pected of him when he came to use his wis- 
dom for his own gratification instead of for the 
well-being of the nation. He learned to have 
acontempt for humanity. He came to believe 
that an upright woman was not to be founa 
in the world [Eccl. 7: 26-28]. He drank tLe 
cup of pleasure to the dregs both through 
study and sensuality, and he came to the 
conclusion that the entire cup was dregs. 
The refrain of his thoughts was, “ Vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity.” 

Such miserable pessimism may be the out 
come of even the greatest possessions and the 
richest mental endowments when they are 
turned inward on self instead of being used 
for the service of mankind. The glory of 
Solomon is ever shadowed by the failure he 
made of life, the full consequences of which 
were not realized till long after his death 
The Old Testament contains no more im- 
pressive lesson than that to be learned from 
his example. It took ages to apprehend the 
truth which every generation and every per- 
son needs to grasp afresh as the one chief 
conclusion both of biography and history: 
‘‘ This is the end of the matter; all hath been 
heard: fear God and keep his commandments ; 
for this is the whole duty of man.” 
— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Oct. 11-17. gee. and Wrong Use of 

the Tongue. James 3: 2-18. 

Self-control, modesty, righteousness, love in 
speech; thoughtlessness, conceit, bitterness, mal- 
ice, strife in speech. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





—— i 

Try to think into the middle of a subject 

and see it from the inside looking outward.— 
Dr. John A. Broadus. 





——— 

It is not so much our difference of opinion 
that does us the mischief, but the mismanage- 
ment of that difference.—Philip Henry. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK. 


How to Help the Cubans. The only Cuban 
Congregational chapel in the world is in Ibor 
City, a suburb of Tampa, Fla. It is simply 
a mission as yet, no church having been or- 
ganized, but the modest little building stands 
in the midst of a Cuban population of over 
9,000 and its opportunity is most inviting. 
A great wave of Latin immigration has swept 
over the gulf coast of southern Florida as a 
resuit of the war in Cuba, and thousands of 
exiles are staying in Key West and Tampa 
awaiting the return of better days. The Home 
Missionary well says: ‘We cannot aid in 
equipping the mysterious expeditions which 
sail away from time to time with arms and 
munitions of war, but we hope through the 
agency of the Immanuel Mission to equip 
and send forth truly converted sons of the 
Antilles, who will bear the glad tidings of 
a Saviour’s love to that island ‘ waiting for 
his law.’” Rev. E. P. Herrick of Tampa 
organized this work and devotes much of his 
time to it. Sunday school services are held 
in Spanish, and a day school has an enroll- 
ment of over forty dark-eyed children. The 
mission is under the special care of the Flor- 
ida Woman’s Home Missionary Union, but 
the ladies need aid and ask the gifts and 
prayers of all true friends of Cuba. 


Self-Support in South Africa. A young church 
composed of Zulus in Johannesburg, under the 
charge of Rev. H. D. Goodenough, has made a 
remarkable record in the matter of self-sup- 
port. Over two years ago a chapel was built, 
largely by the natives themselves. During 
the first year a debt of $500 was paid, besides 
meeting the current expenses, and on April 1, 
1895, there was a balance in the treasury of 
$85. For the year ending April 1, 1896, the re- 
ceipts of the church were nearly $1,200 and 
came within about $70 of meeting all the ex- 
penditures, including the salary of the native 
preacher and a house for him, together with 
the cost of a classroom and some furniture for 
the chapel. Mr. Goodenough writes of a plan 
for establishing a new station eight miles 
from Johannesburg, at a railway and mining 
center where already a little chapel has been 
secured, The spiritual work does not suffer 
in the midst of the material prosperity. A 
letter from Mrs. Goodenough shows how suc- 
cessfully the native preacher is getting hold 
of the young men and says that they hope to 
secure one of their most active helpers, who 
was formerly a pupil at Amanzimtote, as 
evangelist and interpreter. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Uganda’s Peculiarities. At the meeting in 
London to send a new band of C. M.S. mis- 
sionaries for Uganda emphasis was laid on 
certain unique features in the growth and 
development of this mission. Strangely 
enough school work—indeed work among 
children in any systematic form—has never 
been pushed, yet no mission shows more 
strikingly the result of permanent educa- 
tional effort. In early days the missionaries 
devoted themselves to teaching young men 
and lads to read. Their success is evident in 
the thirst for reading matter which has caused 
houses where the literature was kept to be 
fairly besieged. Even now we are told that 
no one comes forward for baptism who has 
not first learned to read—a circumstance 
quite peculiar to Uganda. But one of the 
provisions of the future must be a fuller edu- 
cational system. Only less remarkable than 
the eager interest which has been shown in 
every part of the Bible yet translated is the 
zeal with which leading Christians have 
thrown themselves into the work of evangel- 
izing their countrymen. Mr. Pilkington, who 
returns with the new party, said he hoped 
soon to be present at another dismissal—a de- 
parture of missionaries from among the Wa- 
ganda to the nations around them and to 
those on the coast. A recent letter from 
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Bishop Tucker tells of finding a church build- 
ing and a responsive congregation in the 
kingdom of Toro, 200 miles west of Mengo. 
The king was baptized a short time ago. No 
English missionary has ever worked in this 
region, but the gospel was carried thither by 
evangelists of the Uganda church. The pro- 
fession of ‘‘ mission agent ’’ with its carefully 
graded rates of pay is as yet unknown in 
Uganda, and the new missionaries were 
warned to avoid the temptation to spend Eng- 
lish money upon the people. In one other 
respect is this mission unlike those in India 
and China. The upper classes have been first 
reached by the gospel, and the truth has 
spread downward ratherthanupward. There 
is danger that numbers will profess Cbristian- 
ity, because the fact that almost all the great 
chiefs are Christians makes it fashionable. 


Should Missionaries Be Ascetics? Every now 
and then some globe-trotter with a passion 
for exhibiting his own narrowness arises to 
remark that Christian missionaries in foreign 
lands live in luxury, and thus give the lie to 
the gospel which they teach. To all such we 
commend the words of the British commis- 
sioner of Central Africa, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
who in his last report saya: ‘' Asceticism is 
all very well in a wholesome part of England, 
or in an equally healthy North African desert, 
but any attempt to live carelessly, uncomfort- 
ably and too frugally in the exceedingly un- 
healthy climate of Central Africa must sooner 
or later result in the permanent disablement 
of the missionary’s health or his death, and 
can serve no useful or godly purpose whatso- 
ever. The missionaries at one station at 
least eat bad food badly cooked, and the rude 
houses in which they live are, with the excep- 
tion of the quarters assigned to the ladies, 
unfit even for a native’s occupation. It is 
pathetic to see highly educated men from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge hollow-eyed and fever- 
smitten, crouching in little huts which no 
native chief weuld deign to occupy. They 
are guided in so doing by a false principle 
that the funds of the mission, which are not 
large, should be devoted entirely to mission 
work, and that little or no money should be 
spent on ‘comfort.’ I wholly disagree with 
them ” 

PEN AND SCISSORS. 


The missionary society of Christian Indians 
in Nebraska and the Dakotas has pledged six 
shares or $300 to the A. M. A. Jubilee Fund. 
How many white churches and missionary or- 
ganizations have given in like measurs? 


The Moravians report 150 mission stations, 
400 missionaries, 234 day schools with 22,000 
scholars, 110 Sunday schools and 93,000 con- 
verts in foreign lands. These remarkable 
statistics show the church abroad to be three 
times the size of the church at home. 


It is a notable fact that on the staff abroad 
of the English Church Missionary Society 
no fewer than sixty-seven missionaries are 
working at their own cost. Moreover, as 
many a8 189 are supported, not by the cen- 
tral society, but by particular individuals, 
parishes, or other organizations. Eighty new 
workers have been accepted this year and are 
ready to sail. 


Again the girls in our school in San Sebas- 
tian, Spain, have acquitted themselves with 
credit in the matriculation examinations for 
the government University of Madrid. In 
spite of a policy on the part of the professors 
of severe tests and low grades, thirty-one 
girls passed the examinations, eight receiving 
the high mark of sobresaliente. Mrs. Gulick 
expects to visit America this month. 


Mission boards are recognizing more and 
more every year the importance of sending 
their secretaries or other representatives to 
visit the foreign field occasionally. Sec. 
Robert E. Speer of the American Presbyterian 
Board has recently started on a tour to the 
missions of that church in Asia. He will 
visit Persia, India, Siam, China, Japan and 
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Korea, and will probably be absent twelve or 
fourteen months. 

The American Board missionaries en route 
for Gazaland have been detained on the East 
African coast, first on account of the preva- 
lence of the rinderpest, which has made trans- 
portation difficult, and, latterly, by the dis- 
turbances caused by the uprising of the Ma- 
tabeles. It has been decided that Mrs. Bates 
and Miss Gilson should remain in Natal until 
Mr. Bates can make satisfactory arrangements 
for reaching Mt. Silinda. 


The latest letters from missionaries in Mad- 
agascar bring bad news from all parts of the 
country. With the exception of the capital 


and a few towns containing French garrisons | 


the central portion of the island was at the 
mercy of bands of lawless raiders dominated 
by an anti-foreign and anti-Christian spirit. 
Indeed the most discouraging feature of the 
movement is its intense heathenism. Village 
chapels, schools, evangelists’ houses, even 
dispensaries and a leper asylum, have been 
ruthlessly destroyed and the work of years 
overthrown. Where fifty or sixty congrega- 
tions bad assembled hardly a tenth ef that 
number remain. Many Christians have lost 
their all; not a few have been murdered and 
large numbers have been grossly ill-treated. 


— oer 


. & P, 8. 0. EB. 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. I. 0. RANKIN. 


Topic for Oct, 18-24, Are We Doing Our 
Best? Matt. 5: 13-16; 25: 14-30. 

The last stroke which finishes the work is 
good economy. If a man is lifting and ex 
erts his strength up to the last pound nec- 
essary to move the weight, without that last 
pound all the rest goes for nothing. If a 
church lacks only a little self-consecration of 
persuading the world that its Christianity is 
real, that last self-consecration is worth a 
great deal of self-denial. When a Christian 
Endeavor Society is doing ‘‘ pretty well,” the 
difference between that and its best use of 
means and opportunities is often the difference 
between success and failure. It may be the 
first step that costs, but it is the last that 
counts. A little more faithfulness, a little 
more enthusiasm, a little more care in using 
the machinery of the society, a slight increase 
of watchfulness in the outlook for opportuni- 
ties, brings large returns of enjoyment and of 
service. 

When we ask ourselves whether we are 
doing our best, we ought to remember for 
whom we are acting and what He did for us. 
To be a little slack in our own interest might 
sometimes be excusable, but to grudge the 
slight extra service, care and exertion which 
makes all the difference between failure and 
success in his cause ought to make us ashamed 
and sorry. It was strenuous exertion joined 
with faith in the justice of the master which 
made it possible for the servants in the par- 
able to double the talents he had given them. 
It is the nature of the light to shine, but it is 
our privilege and duty to see that it is in a 
place where it can do its office and to keep 
the medium clear through which it shines. 
Our best is not an unreasonable but a reason- 
able service. When we try to fulfill it we 
shall have power with God and men, and the 
full joy of the companionship of work with 
Christ. : 

Parallel verses: Heb. 12: 1-4; Mark 13: 
33-37 ; Luke 19: 12-26. 


a 


Civilized life is not war, it is not pillage, 
itis not hate; it is mutual co-operation, mu- 
tual assistance and mutual benefit. It is 
peace, candor and good will. Civilized soci- 
ety is w great workshop, in which every man 
plays his separate part, but in which no man 
can work without benefiting all his fellow- 
men.—Hon. Bourke Cochran. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHURCH HISTORY. 

The third and concluding volume of A 
History of Auricular Confession and Indul- 
gences in the Latin Church, by Henry 
Charles Lea, LL. D., deals with the subject 
of Indulgences. It shows the same pains- 
taking and impartial care in handling an 
immense amount of learned material which 
we noted in the preceding parts. Protes- 
tants should read this history to learn what 
the doctrine held on the subject by the 
Roman Catholic Church really is. They 
will find that it has been a weapon of im- 
mense power in the hands of that church, 
but that its limits have been left undefined, 
so that there is room for the common mis- 
understanding and dispute as to what is 
really meant by the promises of an indul- 
gence. We congratulate Dr. Lea on the 
happy completion of so great a work. [Lea 
Bros. & Co. $8.00.] 

Vol. II. of Professor Kittel’s History of 
the Hebrews forms Vol. VI. of the Theo- 
logical Translation Library. The charac- 
teristics of the previous volume appear in 
this one. Use is made of the results of the 
higher criticism, although the author is con- 
servative in his tendencies, and inclined to 
place far more reliance on the statements 
in the Biblical historical books than Well- 
hausen, Kuenen or Stade. While accept- 
ing many of the conclusions of present day 
scholars, he looks upon the history of the 
Hebrews as the history of a people chosen 
by Jehovah for a special service in the de- 
velopment of the political and religious in- 
stitutions of mankind. Chronicles, as a his- 
torical source, he would use with caution. 
Two parts of the history are treated in this 
volume, viz., the pre-monarchic age and 
the first representatives of the monarchy, 
and the decline of nationality and the ad- 
vance of religion. The criticism of the 
sources of the history are such as a special- 
ist would best follow, although the conclu- 
sions reached are put in language which 
any one can understand. The sketch of the 
times of Samuel and Saul, of David and 
Solomon is instructive because it brings into 
clear perspective the superstitions of the 
period, and thus enables one to judge more 
accurately of the true character of David 
and Solomon. Professor Kittel traces the 
causes of the downfall of the kingdom, and 
estimates the power and place of the proph- 
ets and the part they had in preparing the 
people for the changes through which their 
political fortunes carried them. Whoever 
reads these volumes with a Bible open be- 
fore him will secure a broad outlook over 
the experiences of the Hebrews, and will be 
better able than formerly to compare them 
with other peoples in whose behalf the di- 
vine interposition is not so apparent. The 
author is professor of theology in the uni- 
versity at Breslau. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
34.20 net. ] 

History of the Christian Church. Vol. I. 
Founding of the New World, 1-600 A. D., 
by George H. Dryer, D.D. This work isa 
fairly successful attempt to tell to ordinary 
readers the story of the Christian Church, 
The author deplores the lack of knowledge 
of church history among intelligent laymen. 
That no instruction is given in our colleges 
upon a subject so vital to the understanding 
of our civilization is to him, as it is to many 
others, a source of wonder. His work, 
however, in its present and projected form 
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—four or five volumes—will never become 
a college text-book. Its sphere will rather 
be for popular reading in the home. It is 
issued in attractive form with illustrations. 

Though following the five common di- 
visions of his theme, the author avoids 
technical phraseology. Instead of history 
of ‘‘doctrine’’ he speaks of “‘ the truths that 
won.’’ In this first volume he portrays, in 
a vivid way, the civilization and political 
condition among which Christianity ap- 
peared, and shows how the church became 
the salvation of a falling world. The accouat 
of the organization of the church on the 
lines of the divisions of the empire is in- 
structive. The description of the growth 
of the episcopate out of an earlier and 
simpler order, and of the advancement to 
the hierarchy and papacy through political 
considerations, will be received by most 
Protestant readers, but the references to the 
attitude of the Roman Church are not 
altogether in good temper. 

A feature of much interest in this book is 
its ample biographical sketches of the great 
church leaders of the period. Another is 
the tracing of the development of the Chris- 
tian service, and the account of the several 
families of liturgies. The literary work is 
not of the best. In places, indeed, the writ- 
ing might be called slovenly, but the mean- 
ing is generally plain. [Curts & Jennings. 
$1.50.) 

We are glad to have, after a long inter- 
val, a new edition of George Zabriskie 
Gray’s The Children’s Crusade. The epi- 
sode of which he treats is one of the sad- 
dest and most striking of the medizval 
time and is well worthy of study. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50.) 

SCIENCE, 

Evolution or Creation, by Prof. Luther 
Tracy Townsend, D. D. Professor Town- 
send’s book is interesting, but on the whole 
disappointing. In the first place he has not 
himself thought it of value enough to pro- 
vide a topical index, which makes the work of 
comparison and consideration difficult, after 
a first reading. Again it is largely polemic 
and polemic by sarcastic reference to the 
inconsistencies of the leaders of scientific 
thought, a process which, upon this side or 
the other, is more tiresome than conclusive. 
He has, of course, little trouble in showing 
that the difficulties in the way of the evo- 
lutionists are very great and that there 
are stubborn facts making against their 
pet hypothesis. As against the men who 
treat the development theory as a settled 
fact instead of a useful working hypothe- 
sis his case is very strong indeed. Posi- 
tively, his statement of the ‘‘ ways pro- 
posed for bringing man and woman upon 
the earth’’ is not exhaustive. The three 
proposed are: First, man and woman came 
without any supernatural or miraculous in- 
terposition whatever. Second, they came 
by a sort of indirect, or mediate, supernat- 
ural or miraculous interposition, Third, 
they came by a direct supernatural or mi- 
raculous interposition and in precisely the 
way the Bible describes. But those who 
believe that they came by a direct interposi- 
tion do not all believe that the account in 
Genesis is intended to be a history literal in 
detail; and the second theory, which Pro- 
fessor Townsend dismisses as unworthy of 
the slightest notice, is probably held by a 
majority of the younger Christian men of 
science, as by Prof. John M. Tyler, for ex- 
ample, in his Whence and Whither of Man. 
Professor Townsend distinctly abandons 
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the long period explanation of the word 
‘““day’’ in the creation chapter. His con- 
structive contribution to the question is the 
hypothesis that after the Great Ice Age, 
which he identifies with chaos, God created 
all the life of the present era of the world in 
a week of ordinary days. This hypothesis 
is carefully worked out and there is nothing 
in the Hebrew text to forbid its acceptance. 
We have given so much space to the book 
because we feel that it is time and there is 
ample room for a cool and intelligent dis- 
cussion of this whole topic, in view of the 
recent tendencies of science, from the side 
of philosophy and faith, and we regret that 
Professor Townsend’s book does not satis- 
factorily fulfill the requirements of the 
task, [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.] 

The Marine Biological laboratory at 
Wood’s Holl has become one of the centers 
of American scientific study and research. 
The volume of Biological Lectures for the 
summer session of 1895 shows the scope 
and variety of the subjects treated and the 
high rank of the lecturers, [Ginn & Co. 
$2.15.] 

ESSAYS AND SKETCHES, 


The Listener in the Town, The Listener in 
the Country, by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 
Here is a man with eyes and ears who 
knows how to use them, a heart to inter- 
pret some of the meanings of the life about 
him and a power of easy and delightful ex- 
pression that can only have been born of 
much hard work. The invitation of the 
essays is commonly given through a very 
happy title, the interest of which is seldom 
belied by what the author has to tell. 
Those who love nature and human nature 
and can appreciate genial sentiment and 
quiet humor in a traveling companion will 
enjoy these excursions in town and country. 
[Copeland & Day. 2 vols., 75 cents each.] 

The Works of Max Beerbohm. Humor, 
irony, delicate satire and delight in observ- 
ing the actions and the follies of society 
join to make this little book amusing, if 
not very profitable, reading. It is in style 
and topics the acme of artificiality. The 
praise of dandies, a rehabilitation of George 
IV., an amusing retrospective sketch of 
London society in 1880, a veiled satire on 
the artificiality of women, a sketch of a 
Bath dandy of a century ago—such are the 
themes of its chapters, which will appeal to 
those who think that bonbons have a place 
in the literary bill of fare. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.] 

The Religion of Manhood, by John Owen 
Coit. This little book is in two parts, 
Essays and Poems, and Quotations and Sug- 
gestions. The author has neither clari- 
fied his thought nor unified his material, 
and the general impression of the book is 
decidedly scrappy. Its spirit is devout, but 
it makes the common blunder of decrying 
existing methods without suggesting others 
to take their place. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
75 cents, | 


BIBLE STUDY AND ILLUSTRATION, 


Jesus as a Teacher and The Making of 
the New Testament, by B. A. Hinsdale. 
This book consists of a series of inductive 
studies of our Lord’s preparation for and 
work as a teacher, followed by a like study, 
expressly designed for plain people rather 
than scholars, of the making of the New 
Testament, regarded from the point of view 
of the earlier chapters. Professor Hinsdale 
has succeeded admirably in making his 
meaning clear and plain. With all his judg- 
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ments as to the relative importance of facts 
and inferences, we hardly find ourselves in 
agreement, but the book will be helpful 
and inspiring to a large circle of readers. 
[St. Louis: Christian Publishing Co. $1.25.] 

Thirty Studies in the Gospel by John, by 
Prof. W. W. White, Ph. D., of the Bible In- 
stitute, Chicago. This is a book for stu- 
dents of the English Bible, containing sug- 
gestive outlines of search in the gospel and 
a multitude of ingenious and helpful dia- 
grams representing its contents from differ- 
ent points of view. The book does not 
touch upon the problem of authenticity or 
raise any of the external questions con- 
nected with the gospel. [Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 50 cents. | 

A beautiful specimen of modern printing 
and book-making is The Illustrated New 
Testament, a pocket edition in small but 
clear print, bound in modern style. The 
illustrations are well-chosen and carefully 
reproduced photographs of the scenes of 
Bible history, inserted in appropriate places 
in the text. The idea is a good one and 
well carried out. [Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
$1.00 ] 

Whatever brings the Holy Land within 
closer range and makes it more real is of in- 
terest to all Christians, and especially to 
students of the Bible. Rev. Harvey B. Green 
has spent much time in Palestine, has made 
a careful study of its flora and with the aid 
of competent assistants has pressed and 
preserved a great variety of its wild flowers. 
Such of these as are noticed in the Bible, 
and some otbers, he has put in book form 
on blank pages opposite to descriptions of 
them, with Scripture selections referring to 
them. It is a dainty present for Sunday 
school teachers and others. [Rev. H. B. 
Green, Lowell, Mass. 50 cents and 75 
cents. } 

Shadow and Substance, an Exposition of 
the Tabernacle Types, by George C. Need- 
ham. This is one of the books which alle- 
gorizes the details given in the Old Testa- 
ment into lessons and revelations for the 
modern church, It is suggestively done— 
the only trouble is that it seems to claim 
an authority for the results of a process 
which in other hands would inevitably pro- 
duce variant results. With this caution 
the book may be commended to those who 
can get help from such a treatment of Scrip- 
ture. There is a good portrait of the 
author. [American Baptist Pub. Soc. 75 
cents. | 

VERSE, 


Songs, and Other Verse, by Eugene Field. 
This book contains a selection of Mr. Field’s 
unpublished poetry. It illustrates the versa- 
tility of the author and his facility in cloth- 
ing his fancies in easy rhyme. As always, 
he is at his best in pure sentiment and 
simple humor. When he begins to elabo- 
rate his patience and his art begin to fail. 
There is much in this volume which will 
not help the author’s fame, but here and 
there we find a touch which the reader can- 
not help but thoroughly enjoy. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.] 

Lays of a Wandering Minstrel, by Anne 
Virginia Culbertson. These are the verses 
of an evident mistress of“ elocutionary ef- 
fects, and they have a ringing movement 
which must have served her admirably in 
her public readings. Some of them rise to 
a high literary level, and she shows a re 
markable skill in the use of the ballad form, 
The briefest quotable bit is this: 
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EXAMPLE, 
(From the Apocryphai Gospel of St. Bartholomew). 


If thy neighbor fall in sin, 
Half the guilt is thine, no less. 
Hadst thou shown of holiness 
All the beauty dwells therein, 
Then his fault had never been. 


[J. B. Lippincott Co, $1.10.] 

Vol. VI. of the exhaustive edition of The 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed- 
ited by William Kuight, has a steel plate 
portrait of the poet after H. H. Pickersgill. 
It contains poems written from 1814-20, 
with full notes and introductions. [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50.] 


STORIES, 


The Crimson Sign, by S. R. Keightley, is 
a historical novel which gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the struggle for religion in Ireland 
at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
James had been deposed and William and 
Mary established on the throne. The ma- 
jority of American readers will gain much 
information from the book concerning an 
epoch with which they are not too familiar, 
while the interwoven love story will prove 
of unusual interest. The heroine is early 
rescued by the hero from a band of maraud- 
ers, and during the siege of Londonderry 
she carries herself with great courage, 
finally discovering and disclosing the treach- 
ery of her own brother. After many dan- 


gers and sufferings the daring action of: 


the hero rescues the well nigh discouraged 
remnant of the besieged and decides the 
conflict. The strongest and most success- 
ful character drawing is found in Captain 
Macpherson, whose sad life ended nobly in 
his country’s service; but the actors are all 
real people, even the minor ones, like the 
cowardly Simon Sproule, being as cleverly 
developed as the more important. [Harper 
& Bros. $1.50.] 

Wisdom’s Folly, by A. V. Dutton. This 
story involves ‘‘a study in feminine devel- 
opment,’’ in which the desire for experi- 
ence of a different life than she has known 
leads a good woman to dangerous ground, 
from which her return to happiness is diffi- 
cult and costly. It is well worked out and 
with enough reserve to make the handling 
strong. Few women, we suspect, would 
have felt the temptation in the way in 
which it appealed to the heroine, and we 
question the advantage for general reading 
of this sort of study of character on the 
borderland of immorality. There is, how- 
ever, nothing immoral in the book, and the 
lesson that evil yielded to brings its sure 
punishment is thoroughly emphasized with- 
out preaching. [Henry Holt & Co.] 

The Farmer and the Lord, by George H. 
Hepworth. The teaching of practical and 
hard experience in bringing the need of 
God home to an unbeliever is the topic of 
this book. The story is rather a sad one, 
and is told without much dramatic power 
or command of conversation or dialect, but 
the moral is strongly brought out. [E. P. 
Dutton & Co, 75 cents. ] 

The series of Stories by English Authors 
is brought to a close by the appearance of 
the volumes entitled Germany and The Sea. 
Taking the series as a whole, it gives an ad- 
mirable variety of short stories, and the 
work of selectionis very welldone. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. ] 

Other new volumes in the complete edi- 
tion of Eugene Field’s works are, The Sec- 
ond Book of Tales and The Holy Cross and 
Other Tales. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Each, $1 25.] i 

Conflict and Conquest, The Experiences 
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of Father Flynn, by George C. Needham. 
This is a new edition of the story of the 
conversion and escape from Ireland of a 
Roman Catholic priest. It is interestingly 
told, and has had a wide circulation. 
[American Baptist Publication Society. 


50 cents. ] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Council Manual of a Congregational 
Church, prepared by a committee of the 
National Council of the’ Congregational 
churches of the United States, has just been 
issued by the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. It contains an 
introductory account of the occasion which 
led to its being prepared, a list of the names 
of the committee and of representative 
brethren who have examined the manu- 
sciipt, made suggestions and with whose 
approval it is sent out. It contains two 
parts. The first is the manual, giving by- 
laws, statements of doctrine and form of 
reception of members. This part, contain- 
ing thirty-two pages, is also published sep- 
arately and may be had in lots of fifty or 
more with the name of the church propos- 
ing to use it printed on the front page. 
Part II. contains a brief historical view of 
the denomination, a statement of our pol- 
ity, a full description of the method of or- 
ganizing a Congregational church, with a 
number of forms of letters missive and 
forms relating to the dismission of church 
members. A great many questions asked 
of us by letter are here clearly and simply 
answered, This manual ought to be in the 
hand of all members of Congregational 
churches. We refer to it elsewhere edi- 
torially. [10 cents. 100 copies, $5.00. 
Postage additional. ] : 

Buddhism, the first series of the American 
Lectures on the History of Religions, was 
delivered by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
LL. D. They were given at Cornell Uni- 
versity, at the Lowell Institute, Boston, at 
Brown University, the Brooklyn Institute, 
at Columbia College and, in part, at the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, and at the 
University of Philadelphia. Professor Rhys 
Davids is chairman of the Pali Text Society, 
whose mission it is to collect and print the 
Buddhist writings, and he speaks not merely 
with knowledge but with sympathy of the 
faith which has done so much for Asia. 
He deals with the primitive forms rather 
than with the modern variations and cor- 
ruptions of Buddhism, and his book affords 
an admirable opportunity to ebserve how 
deep and unbridgable, despite a multitude 
of superficial resemblances, is the gulf be- 
tween the pantheism which Gautama taught 
and the individuality of God and man taught 
by Jesus. To this contest of beliefs, em- 
bodied historically by Jesus and Gautama, 
the tendency of thought again irresistibly 
drifts, and we are grateful to the author for 
a sympathetic and intelligible statement of 
the highest realized form of a philosophy 
which is as fascinating to many minds as it 
is essentially anti-Christian. A pantheistic 
Christianity is an essential contradiction in 
terms; but every Christian scholar will 
none the less welcome this clear account of 
the greatest system of pantheistic philoso- 
phy the world has known. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.] 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves, by F. 
Schuyler Mathews, is an interesting descrip- 
tion of over 200 kinds of trees, with sketches 
from nature of their leaves, The frontis- 
piece is an exquisite group of the painted 
beech, and all the illustrations are charac- 
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teristic and truthful. Attractive in appear- 
ance and valuable in its interesting presen- 
tation of the facts of tree life, this book will 
be for many an introduction to a new world 
of beauty. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.] 

Mr. Richard Shelburn has gathered a book 
of amusing skits and stories which he calls 
Our Humor. They are of the kind that 
pass in the newspapers and are many of 
them good. Mr. Shelburn evidently doubts 
the capacity of his readers for humor, and 
has emphasized the point of the jokes by 
printing all that leads up to them in capi- 
tals, so that we have the feeling of being 
seized by the buttonhole and personally 
conducted to the right point of view—which 
rather robs our laughter of its spontaneity. 
(Columbia Book Co. $150 ] 

Cold Dishes for Hot Weather, by Ysaguirre 
and La Marca. Housekeepers will welcome 
this little volume which teaches them to 
prepare and serve daintily such cold dishes 
as shall please the eye and tempt the appe- 
tite in hot weather. All the receipts given 
are for dishes to be eaten cold. [Harper & 
Bros, $1.00 ] 


NOTES. 

——In summing up the prpspects of the 
autumn book trade the Publisher’s Weekly 
notices the fact that ‘‘ the gift-book, which was 
intended for the center table and appealed 
merely to the eye, has entirely disappeared 
from among new American publications.” 


—— The plan for a memorial library in 
Bayard Taylor’s birthplace, Kennett Square, 
Pa., is well under way. Land has been 
purchased, subscriptions have been coming in, 
the association having the work in charge has 
been incorporated, and a formal dedication 
was held at the proposed site not long ago. 


— The differentiation of English in its 
world-wide sphere finds new evidence in a 
dictionary of Australasian English, which Pro- 
fessor Morris of the University of Melbourne 
is about to publish. It will contain the words 
added to the common tongue by the Aus- 
tralians, as well as those for which the word 
“* Australianisms ’’ might be coined. 


—— It is good news that the monument to 
Colonel Shaw, for which the corner of the 
3oston Common just in front of the State 
House has so long been waiting, is finished 
at last. Mr. St. Gaudens has been long about 
it because it was a labor of love. It is hoped 
that it may be in place by next May, and those 
who have seen the clay in the artist’s stuuio 
assert that it is a masterpiece. 

—— Mr. J. M. Barrie has been persuaded 
to come to America and is sure of a warm 
welcome from a host of admirers of A Window 
in Thrums and The Little Minister. Senti- 
mental Tommy, his serial which has been 
running in Scribner’s Magazine, will be con- 
cluded with the November number, and will 
appear at once in the complete edition of his 
works which the Scribners are making. 


—— The publishers of The Pansy announce 
its discontinuance with the October number. 
“The changes in magazine make-up and 
methods demand an outlay not justified by 
the returns,” they say. The Pansy has been a 
welcome and helpful visitor in many homes 
and we are sorry to learn of its disappearance. 
This is to bein the nature of a transformation, 
however, the good will of the magazine being 
transferred to the Junior Golden Rule, to 
which Mrs. Alden (Pansy) will be a regular 
contributor. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
coms MODERN HERETICS. By Cora Maynard. pp. 
Nvuem® LITTERARIZ. By William Matthews. pp. 
44. $1.50. 


LAZY TOURS IN SPAIN AND ELSEWHERE. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. pp. 377. $1.50. 

A CYCLE OF SONNETS. Edited by Mabel L. Todd. 
pp. 93. $1.25. 
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THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian Whiting. PP 
291. $1.00. 

THE WONDERFUL FAIRIES OF THE SUN. 
V. Wright. pp. 66. $1 25. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

WILLIAM HENRY SEWaRD. By Thornton K. Loth- 
rop. pp. 446. $1.25. 

ROBERT BROWNING PHRASE BOOK. By Marie A. 
Molineaux, Ph.D. pp.520. $3.00. 

LOWELL LEAFLETS. Compiled by Josephine E. 
Hodgdon. pp. 102. 40 cents. 

THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Nora Perry. pp.64. 75 cents. 

Cong. S.S.d& Pub. Society. Boston. 

His BROTHER’S KEEPER. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
pp. 381. $1.50. 

THE KAINPROOF INVENTION. By Emily Weaver. 
pp. 414. $1.50. 

Arena Pub. Ca. Boston. 

THE MARCH TO THE SEA, “By Maj.8. H. M. Byers. 

pp. 149. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
pp. 370. $1.50. 

FABLES. By Robert Louis Stevenson. pp.92. $1.00. 

THE POWER OF THOUGHT. By John D. Sterrett. 

wis 320. $1.75. 
—* WHISsT. By Emily Boardman, pp. 159. 


By Ernest 


veseamaes OF MODERN DEMmocRACcY. By E. L. God- 
kin. pp. 332. $2.00. 

PROF, WILLIAM HENRY GREEN’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION. pp. 193. $1.50. 

AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE NORTHERN UNITED 
STATES, CANADA AND THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
Vol. I. By N. L. Britton, Ph.D., and Hon. A 
Brown. $3.00. 

G. P Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE WAR OF THE STANDARDS. By Albion W. Tour- 
gée. pp. 130. 75 cents. 

SONGS WITHOUT ANSWER. By Irene Putnam. pp. 
93. $1.00 

THE REAL AND IDEAL IN —ageenianeen By Frank 
P. Stearns. pp. 223. $1.2 

STUDIES IN Be hm ol By William H. Hud- 
son. pp. 221. $1.25. 

THE TOWER OF THE OLD SCHLOsS. By Jean P. 
Rudd. pp. 277. $1.25. 

COLUMBUS, HI8 LIFE AND VOYAGES. By Washing- 
ton Irving. pp. 412. $1.50 

tae oom Boys. By Capt. "Mayne Reid. pp. 388. 


is BOY HUNTERS. By Capt. Mayne Reid. pp.397. 
5. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
HEAVEN Every Day. By fheodore F. Seward. 
pp. 160. 50 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE ELEMENTARY STUDY OF ENGLISH, By William 
J. Rolfe, Litt. D. pp. 86. 36 cents. 
RICK DALE. By Kirk Muuro. pp 282. $1.25. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Vol.Il. By George Ticknor Curtis. pp.780. $3.00. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 
ANNOTATIONS ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By 
F. W.Stellhorn. pp. 420. $2.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

THE VIOLET. By Julia Magruder. pp. 210. $1.25. 
New Amsterdam Book Co. New York. 
—— By Francis W. BKourdillon, pp. 166. 

1.00. 
American Book Co. New York. 
THE STOKY OF GREECE, By H. A. Guerber. pp. 
288. 60 cents. 
LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By H. A. Guerber. 
pp. 340. $1.50. 
FIFTY FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD. By James Bald- 
win. pp.172. 35 cents. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Ky Daniel Defoe. pp. 246. 
50 cente. 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
THE REGICIDES. By Frederick H. Cogswell. pp. 
369. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
Sik GEORGE TRESSADY. 2 vols. By Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. pp. 307, 352. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
For FREEDOM'S SAKE. By Arthur Paterson. pp. 
822. $1.25. 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. By Julian Hawthorne. pp. 
193. 75 cents. 
American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS FOR GOOD. By MARY E. BRAPLEY. 
pp. 367. $1.25 
Bean, Warters & Gaut. Knoxville, 
AMERICAN CHURCH. By Rev.G.J.Jones. pp. 158. 
50 cents. 
Herbert 8. Stone & Co. Chicago. 
THE FEARSOME ISLAND. By Albert Kinross. pp. 
43 
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ARTIE. By George Ade. pp. 193. 
PAPER COVERS, 
Children’s Mission. Boston. 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
Ginn & Co. Boston, 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW: German Kantian 
Bibliography. By Dr. Erich Adickes. Edited by 
J.G.8churman and J.E Creighton. pp. 623. $1.00, 

H. L. Hastings. Boston. 

GREEN’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. pp. 208. 35 cents. 

Rev. R. W. Wallace. Newport, Rk. 1. 
SERMONS ON CONGREGATIONALISM IN NEWPORT. 
Scientific Publishing Co. New York. 
UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM. By Richard P. Roth- 

well. pp. 63. 50 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

FIAT MONEY INFLATION IN FRANCE. By Andrew 
D. White. pp. 86. 25 cents. 

Department of Labor. Washington. 
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THE ORISES IN TORKEY AND JAPAN, 


A paper presented by Rev. Dr. Judson 
Smith, foreign secretary of the American 
Board, at its meeting at Toledo this week had 
for its timely theme The Crisis in Turkey. 
He traced the marvelous history of the Board’s 
missions in Asiatic Turkey, and pointed out 
the providential fact that there centers ‘‘ the 
Eastern question, the sphinx of history,’ 
which the missionaries and their converts 
must ultimately aid in settling. He freely 
conceded that, until recently, the attitude of 
the Turkish government toward the mission- 
aries of the Board has been one of toleration 
and impartial protection, during which time 
700 missionaries have labored and the Board 
has expended at least $7,000,000, He doubts 
whether the Board bas anywhere else achieved 
@ more superb success, or has made a better 
contribution toward the solution of all mis- 
sionary problems than that which it has won 
in the missions in the Turkish Empire. 

Facing the ruin that bas been wrought 
among the Armenians during the past year 
and looking forward into the mysterious and 
threatening future Dr. Smith asks, What is 
the Board to do with its missions in Asiatic 
Turkey? He refuses to believe that the 
time for retreat has come. The experience of 
all Christian history points against it. There 
is too great a stake in the work to be deserted. 
To withdraw would be to lose a great oppor- 
tunity. The power of the martyr church must 
not be forfeited. The missionaries are against 
retreat. The will of the Lord does not require 
it. He said: 


The events of the past year in Asiatic Tur- 

key have brought us face to face with the 
greatest disaster which has ever yet befallen 
any mission of the Board. Indeed, the occa- 
sions are few in the whole history of Chris- 
tianity, in earlier or later days, in which the 
powers of evil have dealt the church more 
deadly blows. To a casual view it may seem 
that the results of all our seventy years in 
Turkey have gone down in the general crash, 
and that the only thing left for us to do is to 
withdraw from the field and count all as lost. 
But here, as in Julian’s day, the deeper in- 
sight will reveal that though much is gone 
yet all is not lost; that what remains has in it 
the seeds of a nobler, richer growth; that in- 
stead of the night of ruin and despair this 
also is a little cloud and will pass away. 
This is by no means the first time in Christian 
annals when progress bas been suddenly 
checked and the labor of long years brought 
to seeming ruin. How many times in the cen- 
turies of persecution did it seem as though all 
were lost! Nero delivered the church a stag- 
poring blow; Decius seemed to have annihi- 
ated it. Diocletian filled all Eastern Chris- 
tendom with bloodshed and fire and destruc- 
tion. But the church that bled in witness for 
Christ was tne church that grew. It was 
stronger when Decius’s bloody work was done 
than it was when he began. Diocletian’s fury 
ceased, not because the church was perishing, 
but because his own throne was tottering to 
its fall. The Netherlands grew strong and 
compact beneath the blows of Philip which 
were meant to destroy them. The fires at 
Smithfield weaned the whole English nation 
from the bloody queen who kindled them, 
The death of Bishop Hannington gave a 
greater impulse to the Christian cause at 
Uganda than years of his life could have done. 
When the pagan reaction was filling Mada- 
gascar with martyrs and closing its churches 
it was the time, not for the abandonment of 
the work, but for its renewal and more vigor- 
ous prosecution... . Something has been 
done in these churches during the past year 
which lays a powerful claim upon our sympa- 
thy and support. For the name of Christ 
many have met death without dismay; men 
and women who could have saved their lives 
by denying their Lord have joyfully chosen 
him at the sword’s point, at the musket’s 
mouth. Gathering now in rags from ruined 
homes and worshiping in dismantled churches 
they wear a glory that time cannot obscure. 
If it were ever possible for the American 
churches to retire from these fields we cannot 
think of it now when every heart in the civil- 
ized world thrills with admiration of their 
deeds. Those churches must be sustained at 
any cost. We should be giving aid to those 
beneath whose swords their dead have fallen 
were we to fail them in this extremity. 


Dr. J. L. Barton presented an able paper on 
the Japan mission and its problems. He set 
forth vividly the contrast between the condi- 


Continued on page 539, 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 12, 
104. M. Address by Prof. H. H. Neill of Amherst Col- 
lege. Subject, The Bible as Literature. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 
A.M. 





WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Sutton, Oct. 28, 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Piedmont 
Church, Worcester, Oct. 27. 

WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Hubbardston, 
Oct. 27. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, Newtonville, Oct, 14. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MIBSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventeenth annual meeting at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 28, at 10.30 A. M. 

PP: mM. Among the speakers will be Miss Miriam 
B. Means, Mrs. J. D. Kingsbury, Mrs. M. I. Fuller, Miss 
Nathalie Lord, Miss Lilla V. Davis, Mrs. J. W. Dantel- 
son, Mrs. C. L. Goodell and Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. An 
inexpensive lunch will be served. A full attendance is 
desired. 

BosTON PRIMARY UNION of Sunday School Teach 
ers continues its weekly sessions in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, Park Street, Saturday, Oct. 10, at 2 
o’clock, under the leadership of Miss Bertha F. Vella, 
State Primary Secretary. Inaddition to the teachin 
of the lesson, Child Study and new methods of wor 
will be presented by teachers of experience,and the 
course of normal instruction will be given which will 
entitle any member passing the examination to the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association’s normal 
diploma. 

A. B.C. F. M.’8 EIGHT Y-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held in Toledo, O., in the First Congregational 
Church, beginning Tuesday, Oct. 6, at 3 P. M., and 
closing Friday noon, Oct 9. Free entertainment will 
be given to officers of the Board and their wives, 
missionaries of the Board. corporate members and 
their wives, officers of the Women’s Boards, Professors 
and students of our theological seminaries, and officers 
of the Congregational benevolent societies. 

The Eastern, Centraland Western Traffic Associations 
have granted a rate of one and a third fare to those 
attending the meeting. To secure this rate the pur- 
chaser will pay full fare going to Toledo, and must ask 
for and secure a certificate from the agent that full fare 
was paid to that point. This certificate will be viséd 
by a special agent of the associations at the place of 
meeting, and will then entitle the holder to purchase 
8 return ticket at one-third the nanal rate. 


JUBILEK MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MISSi0n AKY 
ASSOCIATION.—The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association will be held in Boston on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 20-22. A large 
and enthusiastic meeting is confidently expected. The 
new Tremont Temple, Park Street Church and Faneuil 
Hall have been eazaged for the meetings, and the list 
of speakers includes missionaries and prominent men 
and women in religious, literary and official life. It is 
proposed to make the meeting a celebration worthy of 
the completion of the association’s half-century of no- 
ble service in the cause of religion and education. No 
city could have beeu more fitly selected for this great 
gathering than Isoston. The spirit of the association 
has from the first been in line with that of the distinct- 
ive principles which have been the glory of New Eng- 
land, and ure the rich heritage of the entire nation. It 

is most appropriate that some of the meetings of this 
Jubilee should be held in Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of 
Liberty. It is confidently expected that many will 
make this meeting the occasion of a visit to the sacred 
spots in and about Boston connected with the history 
of the struggle for religious and civil liberty, a part of 
which has been accomplished through the efforts of 
this association. 

Entertainment.—Hospitalities of the churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity will be extended to the officers of the 
association and speakers; to all missionaries, pastors, 
theological students, life members and accredited dele- 
nen who send their names to Rev. C. H. Beale, Rox- 
yury, Mass., before Oct. 15. It will be absolutely neces- 
sary that application be made at least a week in ad- 
vance of the meeting iv order to secure entertainment. 
All other persons can obtain accommodations for $1.50 
per day aud upwards, at hotels and boarding houses, 
conceroing which information will be furnished by the 
entertainment committee. Address general inquiries 
to Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., Chairman of Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, Tremont Street, corner of West 
Brookline, Koston. Inquiries concerning entertain- 
ment should be addressed to Rev. Charles H. Beales 
D. D., Chairman Cummittee of Entertainment, 33 Wav- 
erley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Transportation.—The following railroads in New e- 
land, viz., Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany, Fitch- 
burg, New England, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(both divisions), Bangor & Aroostook, Maine Central, 
Centra! Vermont, have arranged to sell round trip 
tickets upon the following basis: Two cents per mile 
from points within twenty-five miles of Boston, $1.00 
from points within twenty-five to thirty-three miles of 
Boston, and one and one-half cents per mile from 
points more than thirty-three miles from Boston. Tick- 
ets good going and returning, Oct. 20-22 inclusive, with 
the understanding that the time in returning to distant 
points in New England which cannot be reached Thurs- 
day night will be extended one day. 

ailroads offering reduced rates from territory out- 

* side of New England will make use of the “ certificate 
plan,” and are the principai roads included in the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association, the Western Passenger Associ- 
ation, the New England Passenger Association and the 

Trunk Line Association. 

Purchasers of these tickets will pay full first-class 
fare coming to Boston, and get a certificate to that 
effect from the agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
The important stations are supplied with these certifi- 
cates icket agents at local stations, not supplied 
witb certificates and through tickets to Boston, will 
inform parties of the nearest station where they can be 
obtained, and in such case purchasers should buy a 
local ticket to such station and there obtain their cer- 
tificate and through ticket. These certificates must be 
obtained, covering the whole distance from starting 
point to Boston, in order to secure the one-third rate in 
returning, as no refund of fare will be made on account 
of any person failing to obtain one. Holders of these 
certificates, upon their arrival in Boston, must present 
them at an early session at the office of the transporta- 
tion committee, for indorsement by its chairman, 
James G. buttrick, and by the special agent of the rail- 
roads in attendance for that purpose. 

On presentation of these certificates (thus indorsed), 
promptly upon adjournment of meeting, to the local 
ticket agents in Boston, return tickets can be obtained 
for one-third of the usual fare. These tickets, which 
are not transferable, are good for a continuous passage 
over the same lines used in coming to Boston. 

Committee of Arrangements.—Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., 
Chairman, Corner West Brookline and Tremont Streets, 
Boston; Rev. Charles H. Beale, D. D., Chairman Enter- 
tainment Committee, 33 Waverley Street, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Rev. Edward ge a Tead, 8 Aldersey Street, 
Somerville, Mass; Rev. Edward M. Noyes, Newton 
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Center, Mass.; Rev. Ellis Mendell, 38 Atherton Street, 
Boston. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS, 


Boise, Oct. 


Idaho, 
Albuquerque, Oct. 
Oct. 


New Mexico, 
ah, 


nver, Tuesday, Oct. 20. 


Colorado, De 

California, South’rn, Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 13. 
Nebraska, Harvard, Monday, Oct. 19. 
Alabama, Shelby, Wednesday, Nov. ll. 
Connecticut Conf., Winsted, Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 
Could any one ask for a position of more 

far-reaching influence than that occupied by 

the leader of that.Minneapolis Bible class? 

Churches which desire a revival of the 
spirit of our former Fast Day will respond to 
the appeal for special prayer as promptly as 
one of the Boston churches did. 

In view of the recent action of the Dubuque 
Association the questions next to be solved 
are: What will the Bay Conference do with 
reference to this action? and just what is the 
present standing of Dr. Brown? 

Two bright ideas come from the enterpris- 
ing pastor of Pilgrim Church, Duluth. We 
wish they had reached us sooner, as doubtless 
other churches would be glad to appoint dele- 
gates to the Toledo meeting on this inexpen- 
sive plan. But the A. M. A. Jubilee and a 
host of other gatherings yet to come will 
afford ample opportunity to utilize the sug- 
gestion. 

The unquestioned relations of an organized 
Christian body to the numerous elements of 
city life were emphasized in a telling manner 
at a recent home gathering of a Maine church, 
and it would seem as if the idea would be 
likely to succeed in almost any community. 
Such a neighborly invitation and attractive 
program cannot be cast abroad in the high- 
ways without the acceptance of many. 

While the average length of pastorates is 
undoubtedly shortening, we have four in- 
stances this week of ministers receiving re- 
peated calls to the same field. In three cases 
the pastors were once recalled, in the other 
the church extends a third call to a favorite 
leader. Doubtless many pastors are better 
appreciated after leaving their flocks than 
before. But do these straws indicate that the 
pastorate of the future will be an intermittent 
one? 


WITH THE WISCONSIN BRETHREN. 

The passing study of the Wisconsin Con- 
vention at Antigo last week revealed to a 
new comer as his first surprise the discovery 
that these Western brethren believe in and 
sustain their State assemblage. Three days 
and four evenings are not considered too long 
a period to spend together. Nevertheless, 
about two hundred delegates are present, 
including the pastors of the leading churches, 
while from the farming districts and the dis- 
tant forest out-stations come men bronzed 
with toil but eager for fellowship. 

And a splendid body of men it is all told. 
Dignity, culture, ability go hand in hand with 
zealand enthusiasm. The intellectual quality 
of the platform work is uniformly good, while 
the spiritual tone of the assemblage rings 
strong and true. They appear to care little 
for theological disputations, but much for 
practical Christianity in all its exhibitions 
and for personal devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Judging by this year’s program, car- 
ried out under the skillful moderatorship of 
Rev. E. P. Salmon, genuine interest is taken 
in the sociological movement of the day and 
in wise endeavors after Christian unity and 
co-operation. . 

The Antigo church, which entertained the 
convention, though only fourteen years old, 
numbers 200 members, has for the last eight 
years been self-supporting, contributes gener- 
ously to all the societies, and is radiating 
its helpful influences through the city and 
unevangelized districts beyond. The pastor, 
Rev. C. C. Campbell, and his people gave the 
convention an enthusiastic greeting. 

The afternoon when the two State home 
missionary societies had the right of way was 
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the next best thing to an extensive tour 
throughout the State with a view to ascer. 
taining the condition of frontier Christianity, 
Superintendents and other field workers 
brought their budgets of interesting facts and 
incidents, and through their eyes the audi- 
ence saw the progress of the campaign in out 
of the way places. It was a surprise to learn 
that there are still great stretches of territory 
even in the older sections of the State practi- 
cally destitute of gospel privileges. But there 
is steady advance into the new regions and a 
gratifying measure of success in established 
centers. 

Wisconsin is the only State in the Union 
excepting California that has two entirely 
distinct home missionary organizations. The 
Wisconsin Society cares for the southern and 
middle sections, for a little more than half 
of the State. Rev. H. W. Carter is superin- 
tendent. The North Wisconsin Society looks 
out for the northern belt, so much of which 
is thick with timber. The superintendent is 
Rev. T. G. Grassie, whose sturdy Scotch char. 
acteristics have been put to good use in Wis- 
consin for many years. This division of the 
State has obtained since 1886 and has inured 
to the advantage of both sections. The 
churches in the bounds of the Wisconsin So. 
ciety not only maintain its work but contrib- 
ute annually to the national society. The 
northern society is not yet self-supporting, 
but its record for wise Congregational church 
extension isa noble one. Its invariable pol- 
icy is never to go into a field where any 
other evangelical church has started, unless 
in places having a population of over 1,500, 
And it has entered such places only three 
times in its history of ten years. Moreover, 
none of its churches has died and none is now 
without a pastor. Seventy-two out of the 
seventy-five churches planted in northern 
Wisconsin have been on absolutely virgin 
soil. Make a note of that, you people who 
think that our home missionary society cares 
more for denominational aggrandizement than 
for the progress of the gospel. 

They take their six benevolent societies 
straight at the Wisconsin meeting and havea 
portion of time for the seventh, also, even for 
Rev. N. H. Whittlesey’s pet and pride, the 
National Council’s Ministerial Relief Fuod. 
The American Board was represented by 
District-Sec. A. N. Hitchcock and Rev. G. E. 
Albrecht of Japan. The spokesman for the 
Home Missionary Society was Sec. H. D. 
Wiard. Dr. Roy made one of his old-time 
pleas for the American Missionary Associa 
tion. The Church Building Society was on 
hand in the person of Dr. L. H. Cobb, while 
Rev. C. R. Bliss and Rev. G. C. Haun spoke 
respectively for the Education and the Sun- 
day School Societies. The amount of time ap- 
parently willingly surrendered to the women 
by the men shows how large and outspoken 4 
factor in Western Congregationalism the Dor- 
cases and Marys are. Recognition on the reg- 
ular program was accorded both the Woman's 
Home Miasionary Union and the Woman's 
Board. The former society deputed Mrs. H. 
A. Miner to give a backward glance over the 
years, while the latter called upon Miss Lu- 
ella Miner of China and Miss Alice Little re 
cently of Micronesia to turn attention to the 
foreign field and to the function of the Oberlin 
Home as respects the children of missionariés. 
Then, too, each organization had its separate 
meeting, which the men were not compelled to 
attend. 

Barest mention only can be made of Dr. G. 
R. Leavitt’s helpful sermon, of Prof. Grahat 
Taylor’s thrilling account of the work of his 
students and of himself in the slums of Chicag®, 
and of the other formal addresses of the coD- 
ference, that of Rev. J. W. White on The 
Achievement of Character, that of Rev. R W: 
McLaughlin on Thought as Related to Actio2, 
and that of Rev. 8. S. Matthews on The: Need 
of Eminent Holiness. Registrar H. A. Miner's 
record for the year showed six new thurche 
organized, making the present number 2! 
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with a total membership of 21,209, a net gain 
of 739 over the preceding year. Benevolent 
contributions aggregated $49,093 

So Wisconsin Congregationalism, refreshed 
by another season of exceptionally rich fel- 
lowship, girds itself for fresh and better serv- 
ice. H. A. B. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Yale. 


The president of the Missionary Association this 
year is Mr. C. C. Merrill. The superintendent of 
city mission work is Mr. M. B. Fisher.——Messrs. 
Cc. P. Pierce and A.‘E. Fraser have been elected 
deacons of the Senior and Middle Classes.——Prof. 
William Dorpfeld, first secretary of the Archzolog- 
ical Institute at Athens, lectured on Troy last week. 
——Every member of last year’s Graduating Class is 
settled. Several of this year’s Senior Class and of 
the Graduating Class are supplying pulpits regu- 
larly. 

Chicago. 

Ex-Consul Waller addressed the students on Mad- 
agascar recently in connection with the noon de- 
vyotional service ef faculty and students.—The 
first general prayer meeting was held Sept. 24, in 
the afternoon, Prof. Graham Taylor leading, and the 
subject being The Unity of Christian Life.——Prof. 
Jernberg is anxious about the continuance of Evan- 
gelisten, which he has edited without compensa- 
tion for seven years, He has received generous aid 
formerly from the Sunday School Society and the 
Home Missionary Society, and the paper has been 
one of the most important instruments for develop- 
ing work among the Scandinavians. The Swedish 
and Bohemian Congregational papers are discon- 
tinued, The matter of continuing Zvangelisten is 
now under advisement by a committee of the Sun- 
day School Society. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MAss.—Norfolk Conference meeting, Sept. 29, in 
Cohasset was well attended. Among the topics 
were Prayer, and Sunday School Work. 


At the Andover Conference, Oct. 13, in Dracut, 
the tepics were: Development of Intellectual Life 
of the Church, The Church Prayer Meeting, and 
Missionary Work of the Sunday School Society. 


Franklin Conference met in Greenfield, Sept. 29, 
30, and discussed Missionary Efforts and The 
Preacher and Layman in Politics, among other top- 
ics. Rev. C. I. Scofield preached the conference 
sermon and Rev. M. L. Richardson that of the com- 
munion service. 


CLUBS. 

MINN.—The 18th annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Club was held at Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
Sept. 28, entertainment being furnished by the 
Young Ladies’ Club. Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D., gave 
a suggestive address on The Solidarity of the Chris- 
tian Life. The club was favored in having with it 
Rev. H. A. Bridgman, who brought greetings from 
Boston and The Congregationalist. The attend- 
ance at this first meeting of the year indicates a 
successful year. 


NEW BNGLAND. 
Boston. 

Berkeley Temple. The record of work from 
March, through the summer, shows that 414 appli- 
cations for help were received by the church, and 
that of the congregation 91 were given aid. During 
the warm season 76 children were sent into the 
country, and 500 fresh air tickets were distributed. 
Rev. W. 8S. Kelsey, the assistant pastor, largely 
superintended this work. To enlarge the aid de- 
partment one evening a week will now be given to 
dispensary work for the poor, and another to free 
legal advice. The School of Applied Christianity 
Opened Oct. 1 with three courses, the Biblical, the 
normal class and a class in applied Christianity. 


DORCHESTER.—Second. The day of prayer for 
our country in its present crisis—Oct.8—which Mr. 
Moody has asked Christian people to observe, is to 
be marked by services in many churches. This one, 
for example, has inyited neighboring churches to 
join with it in appropriate religious services on the 
afternoon and evening of that day. 

Massachusetts. 

BROOKLINE.—The new enterprise inaugurated 
lately at the Casino, Beaconsfield Terraces, began 
its regular services Jast Sunday with its’ recently 
called pastor, Rev. H.G. Hale. Until the edifice is 
erected, in the vicinity of the reservoir, the congre- 
gation will continue to meet at this place. The 
charter members of the organization will number 
about 50. The congregation last Sunday was un- 
usually large for this place, and the Sunday school 
Started hopefully. 
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BEVERLY.—Dane Street observed rally day with 
the largest attendance in its history. The schoo! 
touched the high mark of 520 as it closed its 77th 
year. Special services were held the following 
week with a view to the deepening of the spiritua! 
life. Neighboring pastors preached. 


WORCESTER.—Pilgrim. Dr. Alexander Lewis 
preached a sermon Sept. 27, advocating the develop~ 
ment of the church into a thoroughly organized 
institutional body. His recommendations include 
the opening of the church every day in the year, 
gymnasium with instructor and classes for men 
and women, the appointment of a large committee, 
some of whom shall assist in Junior Endeavor, a 
sewing school and kindergarten, the opening of a 
labor bureau, a hospitality committee to canvass 
the parish, a chapter of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, and a pastor’s Bible and normal class. 
He desires also that a central committee be formed 
of the heads of departments and reports of work be 
made every month. Free pews will not be intro- 
duced for the present but more paid workers are 
suggested. It is recommended that instead of the 
Week of Prayer in January the two weeks before 
Easter be observed as a consecration and self- 
denial season and a special offering be made for the 
church. The church indorses the recommendations 
and most of them will be carried into effect at once. 
Rally Sunday was observed by the Sunday school 
with an attendance of 700. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The Bible school had an 
interesting method of rallying this year. There 
was a rally day for the members of the school, 
Sept. 13, and a visitors’ and new members’ service, 
Sept. 27, when a special effort was made to in- 
crease the membership. The idea proved successful 
and the attendance is greatly increased over that 
of last year. 

GRANBY.—The congregation re-entered its house 
of worship, after using the town hall three months, 
Sept. 27, holding special services. The house was 
well filled. It has been thoroughly repaired and 
greatly improved. All bills were paid before the 
reopening and provision is made for further 
changes in the interior furnishing. Rev. R. C. Bell 
is pastor. Rev. H. Boyd, a son of a former pas- 
tor, assisted. 

ORANGE.—Central, The 50th anniversary exer- 
cises of a recent date attracted a large attendance. 
The pastor, Rev. G. W. Judson, gave a warm intro- 
ductory address. The review of the history of the 
church showed a growth from 16 members to the 
present enrollment of 281. Greetings frem other 
churches were given. Dr. Smith Baker preached 
the anniversary sermon. 

Maine. 

ELLSWORTH.—A parish evening recently held 
was a marked success. A free harvest supper to all 
interested preceded short speeches and papers by 
prominent men on such subjects as: The Impor- 
tance of Religion in Shaping the Character of a 
City, The Church and the School, The Church in the 
Commercial and Social Elements of the City, The 
Relations of Young Men to the Church and of the 
Church to Young Men. Rev. D.L. Yale is the pas- 
tor. 

A revival is reported through the labors of the 
Norway praying band in districts around Norway. 

New Hampshire 

ExeTER.—Second. The invitation of the acad- 
emy trustees to hold their Sunday morning service 
in the Academy Chapel has been accepted. 

In Goffstown $135 were realized at an experience- 
telling party, and in East Concord $40 ——The 
meeting house in Gilsum was the scene recently of 
the only wedding performed in it for 25 years.—— 
The Marlboro church receives $2,900 as a bequest 
from the late J. 8. Nason. 

Vermont. 

The late Alfred B. Darling of New York left to 
the East Burke church the property it now occu- 
pies and $10,000 additional.—At,_ the Bennington 


students were approbated to preach: H. L. Reed, 
Auburn, and E, C. Partridge, Andover. 


Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—North has refused to accept Rev. 
F. H. Decker’s resignation. His health is steadily 
improving ——Pilgrim observed the first week of 
October as a week of prayer and spiritual prepara- 
tion for the work of the coming year. Home prayer 
at 8.30, silent prayer at 12 o’clock and an evening 
fellowship prayer service at the church. A card 
with the call to prayer and the sermon theme for 
each evening was sent by the pastor to every house- | 
hold. 





Connecticut. 


HARTFORD.—Park. It was voted at a special | 
meeting of the church last week to sell the strip of 
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land in the rear of the edifice, where it was origi- 

nally intended to erect horse sheds, and to lease the 

land adjoining just west of the church on Asylum 

Street.—New Britain Avenue. Rev. E. P. Ham- 

mond has been conducting a series of revival meet- 

ings, gaining many converts, especially among the 
children, 

NEW HAVEN.—Grand Avenue. Rev. J.L. Mitch- 
ell preached the last of a series of three sermons on 
the principles involved in the present political eam- 
paign a week ago Sunday evening, taking The At- 
tainment of a Just Equilibrium as his subject. 
Large congregations were present each evening 
and the sermons were received with favor. 

BRIDGEPORT.—The pastor, Rev. C. F. Stimson, 
will study this year at Yale, but will continue his 
pastorate here. 

MIDDLE STATBS. 
New Yerk. 

NEw YorK.—The new church on the West Side 
adopted the name Manhattan, Oct. 2. Last Sun- 
day regular services were beld throughout the 
day, including a Christian Endeavor meeting, a 
morning preaching service, and Sunday school 
under the leadership of Mr. D. B. Holmes, followed 
by an afternoon preaching service. All the serv- 
ices were well attended. The pulpit furniture, the 
Bible, the pastor’s gown, the hymn-books and serv- 
ice-books and also the Sunday school Bibles and 
hymn-books have been presented by friends. A 
communion service is promised from other friends. 
Hearty expressions of sympathy and interest have 
been received from the pastors of neighboring 
churches, one of whom was present and pronounced 
the benediction at the afternoon service. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Central, Prof. W. W. White, 
D. D., of Chicago, on his way to Calcutta for a two 
years’ work among the educated young men of 
India, preached here Sept. 28. This church is join- 
ing with its neighbors this week in special meet- 
ings under the direction of Rev. C. I. Scofield of 
Northfield, Mass , preparatory to the great “ evan- 
gelistic campaign’? which is to be carried on 
through the entire city next month, under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. J. W. Chapman.—/ark, 
This church has just held a unique “ international 
sidewalk bazar,’’ for the benefit of its church 
building fund, The profits were about $500. 

LE RAYSVILLE,.—This church, though pastorless, 
manifests spiritual interest. Rev. Dr. T. 8. Devitt 
of Branford, Ct.,a former pastor spending his va- 
cation in town, has supplied the pulpit several 
times, and on Sept. 27 baptized and received 14 
members on confession and one by letter, the 
largest addition for years. 

PLymMooTH.—Zim, Enthusiastic addresses and 
helpful sermons were listened to at the dedication 
services, Sept. 27, 28. The dedicatory address was 
given by Dr. T. W. Jones and the prayer offered by 
Rev. W. L. Evans. 

THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON.—Mt, Pleasant. Work has begun 
upon the foundation for the new church. The 
pastor, Rev. M. R. Fishburn, has returned from his 
vacation and the church is resuming work along its 
usual lines with fresh vigor. 
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Alabama. 

SELMA.—The church rejoices in the return of Rev. 
T. J. Bell after a vacation spent in his Georgia 
home.——F rom Denver, Col., Dr. Burnell also returns 
to the A. M. A. work in the Burrell Academy, which 
has educated most of the colored teachers of the 
five schools of Selma. The new year opens favorably 
with eight teachers having 300 pupils in 12 grades. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CoLtumBus.—North, Sept. 27 was a happy day, 
when a beautiful new edifice was dedicated prac- 
tically free from debt. It isa frame building and 
cruciform, with a seating capacity of about 600, 
It cost $7,500. Dr. Washington Gladden preached 
the sermon on the Nature of the Kingdom. Rev. 
J.P. Milligan, the pastor, has been in poor health 
all summer, and has spent three months on his 
farm. Prof. A.C. Barrows has supplied the pulpit 
most of the time and presided at the dedicatory 
services. The church now rejoices at the return of 
its pastor, and the work in this important field will 
be carried on with vigor.—/Virst. Dr. Gladden’s 
return from vacation was the signal for great activ- 
ity. During the summer he has been studying 
various forms of Christian work in and about New 
York, and is giving the results in a course of even- 
ing lectures. That the people of the city appreciate 
his efforts is manifest by the crowds who attend. 
He proposes this winter to make this church one 
of applied Christianity in fact and name, The 
work has been divided between 22 committees, and 
at a recent prayer meeting, where he outlined the 
work, he told those present that he wished every 
one of the 1,000 members to take up some active 
endeavor. Dr. Gladden’s plan is generally carried 
out, and the influence of this church for good will 
be felt this winter. 

IHinois. 

CuicaGo,— Warren Avenue, Last Sunday wit- 
nessed the rededication of this edifice which years 
ago was built and paid for by the First Church. 
Last year it became tov small. Additions to the 
membership have been numerous of late and in 
spite of hard times needful alterations have been 
made. The capacity of the audience-room has been 
doubled so that it now accommodates 1,000 persons. 
The location of the housé is one of the best in the 
city. Although 180 persons were received into fel- 
lowship last year, it is confidently anticipated that 
an even larger number will be received in the com- 
ing twelve months. Rev.J. W. Fifield is pastor. 


Michigan. 

GRAND RAPIps.— First celebrated its 60th anni- 
versary Sept. 20. The event occurred on Sunday, 
when the people were rejoicing in a house reno- 
vated and improved at an expense of $2,000. A 
feature of the celebration was a laymen’s meeting 
in the afternoon, when Mr.H..J. Hollister spoke of 
the seven pastors of the church from the beginning, 
whom he had intimately known, and Mrs, 8. L. 
Withey, who was in the Sunday school the day it 
was organized, told of the early struggles of the 22 
members, only one of whom now lives. They wor- 
shiped ina private house and paid their pastor in 
pine slabs and potatoes. Laymen from the several 
churches which have grown out of the First Church 
brought welcome and hearty greetings and told the 
history of their several enterprises. In the Sunday 
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school seven of the former superintendents were 
present. Dr. James Galiup, for 15 years superin- 
tendent, made an address full of helpful reminis- 
cences. Dr. D. F. Bradley is pastor. 
Wisconsin. 

NEILLSVILLE.—This chureh for a time was heav- 
ily burdened with debt and nearly discouraged. 
The debt is already nearly paid, and the church is 
hopeful for the futare. Rev. F. B, Doe is pastor. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

DusvuQquE.—North. This church was abandoned 
some years ago, but a member of the Summit 
Church has superintended its Sunday school for the 
last three months, Rev. G. W. Sargent of Bellevue 
has preached alternate Sundays and now an inter- 
esting revival is in progress, in which he is being 
assisted by Dr. F. E. Hopkins of First Church and 
Rev. G. M. Orvis of Summit. Already about 20 
conversions have been reported. 

Minnesota. 

Du.LutH.—Pilgrim. The return of absentees and 
the opening of the autumn campaign have just been 
celebrated by a ‘fall reunion,’”? which was largely 
attended. The program of informal speeches and 
music proved highly entertaining and helpful. 
Among other speakers was Rev, H. A. Bridgman of 
The Congregationalist, who also preached Sept. 27. 
The pastor, Rev. C. H. Patton, has instituted a new 
plan for securing the attendance of children at the 
morning service and also for filling the front pews. 
A prize is offered to all those who attend the morn- 
ing service every Sunday in the year, the record be- 
ing kept by tickets which are punched after each 
service. The older children are massed in the front 
pews (with guardians) where they give a homelike 
and pleasant aspect to the audience. About 100 
children have entered for the prizes. They are al- 
lowed to make up unavoidable absences by evening 
attendance. This church will enjoy the meeting of 
the American Board through the reports of six del- 
egates appointed two weeks in advance, not with 
the expectation that they can attend the gathering, 
but that they will read up about the meeting in the 
Toledo dailies and the religious press and give the 
people the benefit of their information. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—P/ymouth. Mr. David C. Bell ob- 
served, Sept. 27, the 31st anniversary of the forma- 
tion of his men’s Bible class. It has had a remark- 
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Care of your health-at this season. Sse that 
your blood is pure, appetite good and all the 
organs in a healthy condition. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the great building-up and blood 
purifying medicine, and therefore it is the 
best medicine to take in the fall when the at- 
mosphere is laden with disease germs from 
decaying vegetation. Hood’s Sarsaparilla pre- 
vents colds, pneumonia, bronchitis and fevers. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ H the best family cathartic and 
Hood Ss Pills liver stimulant. 25 cents. 
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CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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481. 


Fix the number 481 in your mind. That is the number 
of different styles of easy-chairs now on exhibition in our 


It is difficult at first to conceive of this large number. 
Sit in a different chair every day from now until a year from 
next November, and you have tried each one of the new 
patterns now on our floors. 


It would be odd indeed if in this great collection there 
was not the complete answer to your most cherished wish. 


There is certainly no form of fatigue of body or mind that some of these chairs cannot 


banish, 


And the prices are a little under those of other stores. They are what you would 
naturally expect of a house which does a business equal to the combined trade ofjany six 


furniture houses. 


New General Catalogue for 1896-97. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations, Sent to any address 
on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., .- 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 





For the. Postage—A Sample of Famous 


Soz0donr 





TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send 
three cents for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale 


Druggists, New York City. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The slight improvement in the general 
merchandise movement, noted in previous 
weeks, continues. This improvement is stim- 
ulated by the growth of confidence and by 
the advance in the prices of several staples. 
Just as the advance, started over a month 
ago in the stock market, checked the slow 
panic then in progress in commercial circles, 
so the recent advance in wheat has confirmed 
the growing confidence in all branches of 
trade. 

There seem to be legitimate reasons for the 
advance of wheat. Cotton goods are in better 
demand, and both the wool and woolen situa- 
tions reflect a stronger tone. Iron and steel 
prices continue firm, and the amount of orders 
is increasing. There is a fair movement in 
boots and shoes, while lumber is rather quiet. 
Cotton and woolen mills are relatively more 
active than for months. 

In the Eastern money centers money rates 
are easier, which facilitates general trade, as 
previous rates were so high as to hamper and 
restrict the movement of general merchandise. 
In the stock market there has been some 
recession of prices from the highest. 


THE SILVER DEMOORAOY. 

The Present National Crisis was the sub- 
ject upon which Hon. Linwood 8. Pratt ad- 
dressed the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last 
Monday. It was intended that he should 
reply to Mr. Capen’s address on the same 
subject two weeks before. He began by say- 
ing that he was there to plead the cause of 
the poor and needy. He expressed the fear 
that he was addressing a jury whose verdict 
was already determined upon, but he would 
appeal to the brotherhood of man, which the 
Master taught, in behalf of those whom the 
Master loved. Mr. Pratt spent the larger 
part of the time allotted to him in stating his 
reasons for dissenting from the propositions 
of his political adversaries. He believes that 
the demonetization of silver in 1873 is at the 
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bottom of the present hard times. This de- 
monetization was brought about by the con- 
spiracy of those financiers who control from 
London the governments of the world. 
Should the mints of the world be reopened 
to the free coinage of silver, the price of silver 
bullion would at once increase. The pros- 
perity of the United States is dependent upon 
the prosperity of the farmers of the country, 
who have to compete with the farmers of 
Russia, India, China and Japan. The farmer 
in India fixes the price of his wheat in silver, 
therefore the rise in the price of silver bullion 
would raise the price of wheat, hence the 
American farmer would be richer and his 
prosperity would insure that of the entire 
nation. In closing, Mr. Pratt said: ‘‘ We are 
passing through the birth throes of a new 
era, the struggle of God’s people for existence. 
You can no more defeat the election of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan to the presidency than 
you could have wrecked the Mayflower. All 
the forces of mammon are against us, but they 
who work with their hands are with us, and 
the instinct of the people is always right.” 


a 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The heme department and its needs were 
considered at the meeting last Monday night. 
The organization of this comparatively new 
branch, thoroughly Congregational in origin, 
was explained by Mr. E. P. St. John of the 
Springfield Training School. The working of 
it was described by Field Sec. J. N. Dummer. 
It brings the scattered membership of the 
community into as near relations with the 
main school as is possible. It provides for 
careful canvass of the parish, insistence upon 
accurate reports of study, and competent su- 
perintendence and regular visitation. 

Rev. C. E. Jefferson of Chelsea, whose 
church has next to the largest home depart- 
ment in the State, told of results there. 
Nearly a score of persons a year have been 
influenced to join the church. 











October Weddings. 


New and beautiful designs of American cut’ glass pieces, equal to the finest foreign 


makers, Extensive variety to choose from. 
Also the rich color and gold Carlsbad G1 
Handsome Lamps with Silk Shades from 


China Dinner Sets, all grades, from $20 to the most expensive decorations. 
China Plates in single dozens, from $5 to $150 per dozen. 
Wedgwood Boston View Plates, 12 subjects of historic buildings, costing $4 80 per 


dozen upwards, 
Never was our stock larger, more valuab 
Never was the cost of China, Glass and L 
of manufacture and the low rates of duty. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Pieces from $5 to $90 each, 
ass Loving Cups, Vases and Hocks, 
$5 to $75. 


le and comprehensive than now, and 
amps so low, owing to the improved methods 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass and 
WHOLESALE 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


{20 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


Lamp Merchants, 
AND RETAIL, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STRE‘" N.Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEPINARY. 
Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior toned one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Opt onais in Hebrew and 


Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 


to Prof. C. A. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD 63d Year Opens Oct. 7, 1896. 
THEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Unexcelled Advantages 
for College Graduates. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL 3... College prepar- 


atory and general course of study. individual teach. 





: Fifty Years Ago. 


President Polk in the White House chair, 
While in Lowell was Doctor Ayer; 

Both were busy for human weal 

One to govern and one to heal. 
And, as a president’s power of will 
Sometimes depends on a liver-pill, 

Mr. Polk took Ayer’s Pills I trow 

For his liver, 50 years ago. 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


were designed to supply a 
model purgative to people who 
had so long injured themselves 
with griping medicines. Being 
carefully prepared and their in- 
gredients adjusted to the exact 
necessities of the bowels and 
liver, their popularity was in- 
stantaneous. That this popu- 
larity has been maintained is 
well marked in the medal 
awarded these pills at the 
World's Fair 1893. 


50 Years of Cures, 
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THE 
Arnold 
Lounging 
Robe 
OF 
Teazle Down Cloth 
Every woman who 
has seen it says it's 

“Just the thing.” 


Price, $2.75 to 
$3.50, according 
to finish 





The ‘‘Arnold’’ Knit Night or Sleeping Drawers 
for Children, as well as Knit Goods for Mothers 
and Babies, are described in our free Catalogue, 
worth reading. Every dealer should and will keep 
these goods, but if you do not find them write us. 


NOVELTY KNITTING COMPANY 
325 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








NEW LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. GILRB, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
year opens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
20,000 med. calls in ‘95. Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean. (Send 
Sor Catalogue.) 517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 25th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, an¢ 








Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Appl 
Beckwith, or Prof. é. ee 


W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 


ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, etc. Circulars. 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 


the Languages. Carefal attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
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You can buy an IVERS & 
POND Piano just as cheaply, as 
safely, and as satisfactorily of us 


» by mail as in person at our ware- 
rooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at 
our expense to any part of the 
United States where they are not 
sold by a local dealer. Send usa 
postal card and receive FREE our 
CATALOGUE ana prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal 
card may save you $75 to $100. 
Send it to-day, 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


I> APY? FINES 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO 
Manufacture bells of every Seneenpaam, single or chimer 

of Copper and Tin. ddre: 
BLAKE BELL 00. Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS £ Fe 
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leSHANE BELL. FOUNDRY. I BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. eon oe 
Vatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘Sircne.an 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. _ 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Stereopticon for Sale. Second-hand instrument, 
ger ae in first-class condition; dissolves with lime- 

ight; nickel-plated body; lenses, all achromatic, are 
44 in. condensers, } Darlot objectives. Another stere- 
opticon in the church makes this one unnecessary. 
Rev. H. 8. Brown, Danielson, Ct. 

University Graduate, age 24, with two years’ ex- 
perience at home and four years abroad, desires a 
charge. Address ‘‘A, W.,” 71 Revere St., Boston. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR AND 
HOME CONGRESS. 


Mechanics Building, Boston. 
Daily, 10 A. M. to 





Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday, Nov. 7. 
10P.M. Two hundred dealers in food rodacts will dis- 
tribute samples to the people. Most distinguished men 
and women in the land to participate in Home Congress 

three sessions daily). Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer of Phila- 
delphia lectures every afternoon on ‘‘ Therapeutics of 
Diet.” Season tickets at special rates. Five *‘Cen- 
turion’’ Bicycles given away to most popular teacher, 
pupil, mere antile or manufactory establishment em- 
loyee, letter carrier, street or steam railway employee. 
t costs nothing to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver 
Spoons given away every day to first four hundred 
women purchasing | ‘tickets of admission. N.Y. Seventh 
Regiment, Reeves’, salem Cadet, Lafricain’s Naval 
Brigade and Bosle O'Reilly Bands, also the Fadettes, 
Mendelssohn Club, etc Nothing like it since the Peace 


Jubilee, 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 
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THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 


The Fastest Train in the West. 


RUNNING 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


VIA THE 





TO UTAH. 


29 hours from Missouri River. 
44 hours from Chicago. 


TO CALIFORNIA. 


21-2 days from Missouri River. 
3 days from Chicago or St. Louis. 


THE ONLY LINE 


in the West operating Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars. 


Fk. L, LOMAX, 


Send for 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


Advertising Matter. 


AZE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS. 


52D YEAR. 
Illustrated program of our 





NILE NIL& TouRS, Season 18%-97, 
TOURS) seat on application. So'eag’ts 

forthe Thewfikieh NileNav.Co. 

ORIENT, OUR ORIENTAL TOURS, visit- 
EGYPT ing GIBRALTAR, ITALY, 
AND EGyPT,HOLY LAN D,etc., leaves 
PALESTINE(S New York OcTroBER 3, JAN- 


UARY 16 and FEBRUARY 13. 
OUR regular South France and 
Italy parties, visiting Southern 
Europe and ENGLAND (a de- 
lightful two muntbs’ tour) 
leave New York monthly. All 
above tours under personal es- 
cort, and every expense in- 
cluded. Lllustrated programs 
free. Mention Tour wanted. 
As Official Passenger Agents 
for all Transportation Lines, 
we furnish tickets at lowest 
rates every where—Europe, the 
Orient, and Round the World; 
BERMUDA, NA&SsavU, MEXICO, 
Wrst INDIES, ete. 


WRITE FOR TOURIST GAZETTE AND SAVE 
MONEY. 


SO. FRANCE 
AND 
ITALY 
PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 
INDEPEN DENT 
TICK#*TS 
EVERYWHERE 


Post Free Upon Application. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


118 Broadway, New York, or 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Where Times 
are Prosperous” 


IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 



















To Denver, 


ISLAND = sca 
* or Pueblo. 


ROUTE 


ONLY DIREC? LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK eeeeseeess 
which should be included in your trip, 


and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
«Sent Free... Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. ©) CHICAGO. 
IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING OOLUMNS, 


please mention that the advertisement was seen iu 
The Congregationalist. 
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FOR HONEST MONEY. 


MR. CAPEN’S ARTICLE, 


The National Crisis 
oF 1806. 


This article, which was published in 
The Congregationalist of Sept. 24 and 
which has been so widely commended, 
we shall be glad to furnish 


FREE OF CHARGE 


and in such quantity as may be desired, 
to pastors and others who will agree to 
distribute it to voters. 

Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Cash in Banks.........s.ssseeseeseeeeereeeserees 469,914 59 
BOG] BStAWD..... ccccccccdcoscesoesececoocceseceece »705,895.91 
United States Stocks (market valne)........ 1,418,425.00 
Bank, Trust Co., a Railroad Stocks and 

Bonds (market value) ......0.censeeeseseeess 3,946,493.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)........ 855,927.93 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 

MROOL. TORO cncccgkccesticessasenceenscobecccs 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 


— uncollected and in hands of 


SO SEO occ ncdaderasedincetenssncesceca ques \d 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...... 
POOG RE UND c sosvccvencsscccveccscevasceisctsveere 





‘55 
89,853,628.54 


D.A. WaSHBURM St 
J. H.  Baowe RN | Vice- Presidents. 


E. 
‘+ GiSEtaw, H Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 7, 1896. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


Ferst Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persone! 
sapervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, er by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. GATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE WORLD 


has aveuts all over it who have cashed 


Cheque Bank Cheques 
for over Twenty Years. Excellent for 
Kemittersand Travelers. Circular mailed 
on application, 

Agency of 
UNITED STATES CHEQUE BANK, |L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
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40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 
Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few bette! 
conducted hotets in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its bomelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 
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PR s. WASHINGTON 
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Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 2. 


The leader of the meeting was Miss Lucy M. 
Fay of Lowell, who read passages from the 
first and third chapters of John’s gospel and 
from his first epistle, bringing into promi- 
nence the subject of Light. Mrs. Mary Clem- 
ent Leavitt, the “round the world missionary 
of the W. C. T. U.,” led in an earnest prayer 
that all Christians might have a better appre- 
ciation of their duty as stewards, that the 
thousands now squandered on useless or 
harmful things might be diverted to the Lord’s 
treasury, so that the mission boards might be 
able to send out armies where now they can 
furnish only scouts. Mrs. Louise Kellogg 
found an encouraging sign of the times in the 
attention at present directed to Cbristian 
stewardship, mentioning as valuable articles 
on the subject The Daughter of Tyre, written by 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell, a paper by Rev. Charles M. 
Southgate in the Golden Rule, and Ian Macla- 
ren’s recent contribution to The Congregation- 
alist. 

Among the missionaries present at the 
meeting was Miss Margaret Leitch, who gave 
a rapid survey of the work in Ceylon, which 
is now nearly self-supporting. Out of their 
poverty the native Christians give liberally, 
not only for religious work at home but to 
support native teachers outside their own 
province, sending workers even to Burmah 
and other parts of India. These Cingalese 
Christians, though their wages may be only 
about eight cents a day, give their tithes most 
regularly. They believe what they read in 
the Bible about giving a tenth to the Lord, 
and they act upon it. Miss Leitch introduced 
Dr. Irwin of Clinton, Ont., one of two young 
lady physicians who are on the eve of going 
to Ceylon to join Dr. and Mrs. Scott in medi- 
cal work. 

It was like welcoming back a worn veteran 
from the field of fierce battle to greet among 
us Mrs. A. M. Knapp of Bitlis, for more than 
forty years a missionary of the Board and the 
mother of Rev. George Knapp, who is still 
held in Constantinople to answer unjust and 
absurd charges against him. 

Mrs. Ruth Baker spoke of the three hun- 
dred or more of Armenian refugees who had 
reached Marseilles homeless and penniless, 
of the substantial help given them by the 
W. C. T. U. through Lady Henry Somerset, 
and said that thirty of them were soon to 
come to the care of the Temperance Union 
here, for whom she bespoke an active inter- 
est; and Mrs. Leavitt, expecting to spend the 
winter in Jamaica, desired prayers that she 
might be able to carry gospel light to the 
darkened minds of some negro laborers there. 

The meeting was closed with prayer by 
Miss E. C. Gilman of Norwich, Ct. 
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CORD EDGE 
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< 
eo” BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of allS. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 

‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy ' a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper of the Ladies Home 
Journal. tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 
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Over 13,000,000 Made and Sold. 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


FOR 


Great Speed, 
Adjustability, 
Durability, 





Excellence of Design, 
Excellence of Construction, 
Regularity of Motion, 

Ease of lotion, 


Ease of Learning, 
Convenience of Arrangement. 
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IF YOU BUY A SINGER, 


You will receive careful instruction from a competent teacher at your home. 

You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company’s offices, 

You will get prompt attention in any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere; and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machine may have been purchased. 

You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to 
maittain—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing, 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES BVERYWHERE, 








Your Hat 


Will be a charming one if you’ll only let 


our millinery artists design and make it 


for you. 
Come and see our display of the choicest 
effects in Millinery—imported Flowers, 


Feathers, Ornaments, Ribbons, Laces, etc. 
Superior work at moderate prices. 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery House, 
90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 


ESTA BLIBHED 1836, 
ISAAC RILEY, 
Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston, 








inches 
wide. 


The best 





household 
purpose:. 


For sale by ail leading retailers. 














Telepboue, Haymarket 2%. 










Spoons 


have three times the 


Ay exposed 
V fy 
Va to wear, as 


usual thickness of indicated in the 
“a 


silver on the illustration. They 
wear three times 

as long as ordinary 
spoons, and cost but 
little extra. ‘The full 


trade-mark (stamped on 





IR ee 
each piece) is 


1847 Rogers Bros. XII 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN.;, 208 Fifth Ave., New YORK, 
The largest manufacturers of high-class 


silver-plated ware im the world. 
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able history, and thousands of those who have been 
connected witb it are Christians of influence in this 
and other countries. 

Nebraska. 

WALLAOCE.—Since his return from vacation, the 
pastor, Rev. C. G. Murphy, has been busy visiting 
the out-stations, preaching every Sunday afternoon 
in the country and at some points on week evenings. 
During the past year 30 persons have united with 
the home church, 21 on confession. Of these 12 
were baptized, three by immersion, During the va- 
cation the Y. P. S.C. E. and the Sunday school kept 
their work in vigorous operation, and the people 
generally lent a hand in renovating the interior of 


the building. 
North Dakota. 


OBwERON.—This church celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary Sept. 27. It was organized with four mem- 
bers by Rev. David Wirt, assisted by council. Rev. 
H. S. Wannamaker preached the anniversary ser- 
mon, Two of the former pastors, Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
liam Griffith and J. E. Jones, were present, The 
pastor, Rev. O. P. Champlin, read a historical 
sketch. Seventy-two members have joined the 
church in the 10 years, 42 on confession. 

VALLEY CiTry.—The church has given a call to 
Rev. W. H. Gimblett, who has supplied them dur- 
ing the past month. The churches will regret to 
have Mr. Gimblett leave his work as State evangel- 
ist to assume a pastorate, but the financial strin- 
gency may compel him to do so. 

Colorado. 

DENVER.—South Broadway. At the unanimous 
request of the church the pastor, Rev. J. W. Sylves- 
ter, has withdrawn his resignation and will con- 
tinue his work after a six weeks’ vacation, during 
which he will supply Prospect Street Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SAN FRANcISCO.—First. Public worship was re- 
sumed Sept. 20, after the house had been closed for 
several months. Rev. G. C. Adams, D.D., of St. 
Louis, who has been engaged as stated supply, was 
greeted with large congregations. No reference in 
prayer er sermon was made to the trials through 
which the church has been passing. Under Dr. 
Adams's wise leadership there is good reason to 
hope that it will recover its former strength and 
prosperity. 

Washington. 

VALLEY. — Whitman- Eells Memorial. A new 
chapel on the lot adjoining the burial place of Mar- 
cus Whitman was dedicated Sept. 27. Itisa neat 
structure of wood on a brick foundation, and will 
cost, with bell and furniture, $1,600. This enter- 
prise, now under the care of Rev. Elvira Cobleigh, 
is the crystallization of two Sunday schools, hereto- 
fore located on either side of the present site, about 
three miles apart. Superintendents A. J. Bailey 
and Samuel Greene assisted in the services. On 
the following Tuesday evening a Whitman memo- 
rial service was led by Pres. S. B. L. Penrose. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Evangelistic Association of New England 
will hold a conference in Everett, Oct, 12-18. Some 
of the speakers will be: Rev. Messrs. Alexander 
Blackburn, W. T. Perrin, L. B. Bates, A. H. Plumb 
and O. E. Mallory. 








~—Many Presidential Candidates 
but only ONE 
HoLMEs & EDWARDS, 


and they manufacture 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks 
guaranteed in family use for 25 years, 


Always known by the 
TRADE MARK 


E. STERLINC INLAID FE. 


Patented, 





Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms—N. Y. Citv, 2 Maiden Lane. 
Chicago, 65 Washington St. 
St. Louis; 307 N. Fourth St 
San Francisco, 120 Sutter St 
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Wet Medicine vs. Dry Air. 


Liquid remedies intended for use in the air passages should be 
avoided. The mucous membrane is too delicate for such treat- 
ment; besides, a/v is the only thing nature intended should enter 
the breathing organs. Did you ever get a drop of liquid in the 
windpipe ? Nature instantly rebelled and threw it out. This proves 
that no liquids can enter the bronchial track, and that vafors, 
sprays, douches and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Common Colds vs. Hyomei. 


In using BooTH’s HyOMEI PocKET INHALER you breathe air im- 
pregnated with the aromatic, healing principle of ‘‘ HYOMEI,’”’ and you 
break up a common cold over night. This is the famous Australian ‘‘Dry- 
Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the 





which are very stubborn. 


OTT 


BOOTH’S... -4 


1 YO ME!) 


——— 


ratory organs. The air, charged wit 
minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. 
reliet. 
been helped and cured. 


nose, throat and lungs. It ‘‘CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Port Ewen, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1896. 


5 a I find Hyomei a preventative of colds, to which I am easily subject, and 
I have not had one since using Hyomei, which is an 
inexpressible relief, for they interfered sadly with my preachin 


hing. 
(Rev.) B. C, LIPPINCOTT. 
Inglewood, Cal., Sept. 16, 1896. 


Will you please put Hyomei on sale in Los Angeles City? We cannot keep 
house without the remedy. 4 


A. J. COMPTON, M. D 
44 Main St., Greenfield, Mass. 


I cannot say enough in praise of Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler. I never 
have a cold now and I always had one before I used it. 
so that I could not sing at all; but now I sing as well as I ever did. 


had lost my voice 


(Miss) M. C. LANFAT. 


Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Home, Erie County, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1896. 
Soon after I commenced to use the Inhaler and Hyomei, my voice regained 
its natural tone ; soreness in my throat very soon disappeared, and my hearing 
was improved to a degree that with gladness I discarded ear drums, and was 
never so happy as when I could again hear the conversation of my friends with- 
out the aid of artificial appliances. 


E. E. STEWART, Serg’t Batallion A. 
San Diego, Cal., May 27, 1896. 


we Your Pocket Inhaler has shown itself a record breaker in heading off and 
< stopping colds this year. 


(Rev.) C. W. MAGGART. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respi- 

h Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating the 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate 
It is highly recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who have 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; for 
foreign countries, add $1.00 postage ; outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made“of deodorized hard rubber, a 
bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. Ifyouare sti/7 oo send your address ; 


my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? 


xtra bottles of Hyomei 


inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. Your 


druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist, 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 


London Office: 
11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 


Don’t accept a substitute, 





Carpets. 


Carpets. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


WHOLESALE ROOMS 


To the Ratail Trade t-r «ha nex 


Thirty days, showug a large s'ock of 


WILTONS, BRUSSELS, AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, and 


INGRAIN CARPETS 


At lower prices than ever before. Our wholesale trade has been very light; therefore 
we are left with a large stock that must be reduced. We will give the retail purchaser 


the advantage in every way. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 Washington Street, Near Cornhill, Boston. 





SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
saa ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
%] TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mM anagency, Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

41 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple dir ctions on disinfecting in cases 
of ccntagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


* * «“Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y 








, | on the side of your foot;— 
get rid of the corn. 
It’s easy if you have 


Core Salve lic. box. 


our druggist or by mail. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., 
805 Cherry &t., Phila. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ARMSTRONG, Lyman P., Oxford, Ct., to Cuyler 
Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y. Accepts. 
apy aves F., Taylor, Neb., to Trenton. Has be- 
yun w 
B OLHEE TON, Howard, Bay Mills, Mich., to Worth- 
in Dv. epts 
BRUCE, Chas. R., Plankinton, 8.D ,to Highmore. 
BRYANT, Seelye, Cambridgeport, "Mass., to Scituate. 
Accepts, to begin at once. 
BURNS, Wm. C.,, Stanton, Mich., dec/ines, not accepts, 
call to "Wyandotte. 
BURR, Horace M., W. Ferndale, Wn., to Plymouth, 
lll. Accepts. 
gt hates rape sa H. Chas., Garnett, Kan , declines call to 
Barrie, O 
FAIR FIELD, Edmund B,, Grand Rapids, Mich, to 
First Ch., Mansfield, O., a former field, for a year. 


rORBOSH, | Wm. B., Yarmouth, N.S8., accepts call to 
First Ch , Warren, Mass., to begin Nov. 1. 

GIMBLETT, Wm. iL, Carrington, N. D., to Valley City. 

_ F. E, Belvidere, Ill., to Palestine, Tex. Ac- 


HUBBARD, Geo. H., Norton, Mass., to Enfield. 
HUGHES, John A., Wickford, RK. L., to E. Longmeadow, 

Mass., for a year. Accepts. 
JAC KSON, Frank D., St. Petersburg, Fia., to Sutton, 


Ne 

JENKINS, David T., Dwight, N. D., to Hillsboro and 
Kelso, Accepts. 

JONES, David, Hyde Park Ch, (Welsh), Scranton, Pa., 
to Eleventh St. Ch. (Welsh), New Y ork city. 

KLOCK, Edwin J., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Norwich. 
Ace epts. 

LONG, F, W., Tabor sCctege to Percival, fo. Accepts. 

MACFARLAND 1 0. e Divinity School, as regular 
supply at Kethany, Ct. He began work Oct. 4. 

MASON, Philip H., New Ulm, Minn., to Kaukauna, 
Wis. Accepts. 

PRESTON, Eimer E., Topeka, Kan., to Hyannis, Neb. 
—- He will preach also at Hemingford and 


QUEEN, Chas. N., Guthrie, Okl., to Rootstown, O. Ac- 


sc OFTELD, Cyrus b E. Northfleld, Mass., to return to 
First Ch., Dallas, T ex. 
SNOW, Beecher U., Irvington, Neb., to Fairfield. Ac- 


cepts. 
WILSON, Henry, Chicago, Ill., to Hartwick, Io, Ac- 


cepts. 
Ordiaations and Installations. 


BRORENSHIRE, John J., i, Mayflower Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 1, Sermon, Prof. W. D. McKenzie, D. D. 

BU RRILL, Arthur &., o. North Ch. ep Haverhill, Mass., 
Sept. 2%. Sermou, Pres. Geo, Harris; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. H. Page, P. D. Cowan, C. P. Mills, A. W. 
Hitchcock, C. M. Clark, G. H. Reed and G. H. Burrill, 
brother of the candidate. 

GIBSON, Andrew, o. p., Loudon, N.H., Sept. 29. Ser- 
a Rev. H. P. Dewey; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 

0. Sepber, | 4 e; Clark, W. 8S. A. Miller, G. H, Dun- 
lap, F, D. Ay . D. 
ad MBERT, rok E., 0. Lebanon, Me., Oct. 1, 

pO LOCK. < ¥., 0. Speedside, Ont., Sept. ‘ls. Parts b 
pee. Messrs. A. T. MeGregor, Enoch Barker, J. K. 

rt 

ROTHROCK, Edgar 8., i. Park Ch., Cleveland, O., Sept. 
29. Sermon, Rev. H. 'M. Ladd, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. O. Allen, R. A. George, C. W. Carroll, 


1. W. Metealf,. 

TKUSLOW, Arthur, o. and i. Union Cong’). Ch., Win- 
throp, Mass., Cn. 1, Sermon, Rev. K. R. Meredith, 
D. D.; other rts, Rev. R. A. McFadden and Drs, 
E. C. Smyth, J. aw vhurebili, Alex. McKenzie. 

WHEELER, Edgar C, o. Tacoma, Wn., Sept. 22. Ser- 
ae Rev. E. » - Smith; other parts, Kev. Messrs, 

oC, Merritt, W. H. Scudder, 8. B. L. Penrose. 

WILLIAMS, Stephen, o. p. Forman, N. D., Sept. 22. 
Sermon, pant. E. H. Stickney; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. 8. Bascom, D. T. Jenkins, Supt. H. €. 
Simmons. 

Resignations. 
ty ened C., Alton N. H., to take effect Jan. 1. 
ALE, Edmund, Medford, Minn. 

GA MMELL, = gee dD. Tallmadge, 0., after a seven 

years’ pastorate. e has removed to N. Brooktie ld, 


ass 

GEIGER, John W., Marion, lo., withdraws resignation 
for the present at request of the church. 

HARLOW, Lincoln, Post Mills, Vt ,to take effect Nov. 1. 

HU ee Geo. p Be Norton, Mass., to take effect 
ov 

JOHNSON, Henry W., Bethany, Ct. 

JONES, David. Hyde Park Ch. (Welsh), Scranton, Pa. 

NEWLANDS, Robt. W., Port Byron, Il. 

PERRIN, J. "Newton, Jr., Williamstown, Vt., after a 
tive years’ pastorate. 

SHU Lane Gilbert L., Baxter, Io., withdraws his resigna- 


tio 

SYLVESTER, J. Walter, S. Broadway Ch., Denver, 
Col., withdraws resignation. 

WELL S, Herman J, as assistant pastor Tompkins Ave. 
Ch. , Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Churches Organized. 


PIONEER, Io., Clear Lake township, 22 Sept , 14 mem- 
bers. To be yoked with Garner. 


, Miscellaneous. 


BAILEY, Gurdon ¥ , recently completed his first year 
of service in Westbrook, Ct. Special gifts from mem- 
olan of the congregation increased his income about 

100 

CLAFLIN, Arthur H., returns with renewed vigor to 
bis home in Allegheny, Pa., after a few weeks ab- 
sence on account of ill health. 

GATES, Chas. H., of Bar Millis, Me., is to retire from 
the ministry on account of ill health. He will return 
to his homestead at N. Wilbraham, Mass. 

HOWELL, James, and family of Coulee City, Wn., are 
bereaved by the loss of a daughter ten years old. 

HYSLOP, James, and his wite, were pleasantly received 
into new relations with Mt. Hope Ch., Detroit, Mich., 
in the charmingly decorated parlors on a recent even- 
ing Neighboring pastors gethered to offer their con- 
gratulations and the pastorate was thus auspiciously 
vegun. 

KEITH, Adelbert F., Soeupensy pastor at Providence, 
R. I, and Middlebur 8 recuperating at his 
orange ranch in 8S. TT temides Cal. He purposes to 
resume preaching 4, soon as his health will permit. 








GOING away for the summer you should be sure 
to be supplied with a bottle of Pond’s Extract; 
nothing is so refreshing and beneficial, after travel- 
ing, as a sponge bath of cold water and Pond’s 
Extract. 


TuHIs is the busy time in the crockery shops. 
Wedding presents, matching up the china closets 
and the fashion for better china since the depar- 
ture from white to decorated ware have doubled the 
Sales in this branch the past few years. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment presents a 
busy scene at this season of the year. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOC: 
P Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chi 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 





HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
tive, than the homestead painted 
white, with green blinds? It may 

not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
please the owner. Painted with 


Pure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else ; if properly 
applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
painting ; is therefore economical. 


To be sure of getting Pure White Lead, examine the brand (See list of 
genuine brands). Any shade of color desired can be easily obtained by 
using Nationat Lgap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of differem 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





aN EW ENG LAN D COOKI NG's Fan is Famous, 
THE MACEE RANCES: tircciictt ew Engiang. 


The American kitchen is to the home what the foundation is to 





( 


the house, uid needs a Cooking Apparatus which é 
Meets all the Requirements for the ae > ae ° 
Most Exacting Work. "R1 E - 
Such a type a2? 
is the 


sAND_F RAY ’ 

~="GERAS It Never 4 

ei ee it Saves Time and r) 
Economizes Fuel, being fitted with 

Special Features, found only in the MAGEE RANGES: @ 

t@ Full Sheet Flue, Dock-Ash Grate, 








Oven Heat Indicator, Etc. 


Thousands of families will use no other, Endorsed 
by Leading American Authorities on Cooking, and 
the Great Expositions, as the 


Highest Achievement in Cooking Apparatus, 
MAGEE FURNACE C0., 22°3° UNION Sr. 


AGENCIES : 66 LAKE ST., 27 NEW MONTGOMERY ST, 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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CASE CONTAINS .. . 






New York. 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


w? 
and a vu Chautauqua Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail o « « Ca 


You getthePremium ,°,. $ 0 
ws gratis. Both 1 7 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


to family. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 





IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 24th. 

Nore.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, 
is genuine. From personal inspection of factory and experience with their soaps and prominme we 
know that they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.—7he ( thristian Wor 
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‘‘ Cleanliness is nae Pride, 
Dirt’s nae Honesty. Com- 
mon Sense Dictates the 
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We hear a great deal about 
purifying the blood. ‘The 
way to purify it is to enrich 
it. Blood is not a simple 
fluid like water. It is made 
up of minute bodies and 
when these are deficient, the 
blood lacks the life-giving 
principle. Scott’s Emulsion is 
not a mere blood purifier. It 
actually increases the number 
of the red corpuscles in the 
blood and changes unhealthy 
action into health. 

If you want to learn more 
of it we have a book, which 
tells thestory in simple words, 

SCOTT & BOWNB, Chemists, New York, 








Gelden Yellow. ‘arger and Sweeter than the Chinese, Finest 
Flower for Winter. Frost Proof and Thrives in any Window. 
Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after plant- 
ing, either in, seil, sand or pebbles and water. ay 
had in bloom by the Holidays, each bulb producing sev- 
eral spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of which 
will surpass everything. To introduce it we will send 
(together with 64- e Catalogue and sample copy of 
“Mayflower” with two lovely colored plates,) by Mail, 
paid, 2 Fine, Large Bulbs for 10 cents, or 6 for 25¢. 
UR CATALOCUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
ofall kinds of Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting an 
Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will pe mailed FREE to all whoapply. Choic- 
est Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at 
greatly reduced prices. Write foritatonce Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILBS, Floral Park. N. ¥, 





‘ 


Van Camp’s Boston Bake 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 
Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. ‘Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


OTR EEA INS AC.” 








TT) The committee appointed by 
1é the oe Rane. 
+ | pare a new Form 0 mis- 
NEW | sion have reported, and thei 
F f Form = Admission is ened 
. printed in convenient form 
orm 0 as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 
the Congregationalist Leaflet 


Admission | 23,5 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, 82.C0. 
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BOSTON OITY MISSIONARY SOOIETY. 

It is desired to ascertain the residence of the A SUP- 
followi persons, if living, who w fi erly in 
the panes ‘a ree City cichieni Ginidey, Seni: cooD PLY 


Rev. J. Osborne, Rev. John Gamble, Samuel Gale, 


Patrick O’Brien, Isaac Totman, Jr., John G. Merrill, For GENERAL FARM USE, 


Charles H. Whitney, Miss Charlotte H. Fenno, Miss COUNTRY RE 

Anna A. Rogers, Miss Mary S. Burgess, Miss Abi- O SIDENCES, 

gail Craig, Mrs. Eliza 8. Clindinin, Mrs. Sarah 8. IRRIGATION, Etc. 

Bailey, Mrs. Elizabeth Wilde, Miss Annie G. Her- IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 

vey, Miss Nora E. Kass, Mrs. Louisa M. Gardner. =e P 

Address D. W. Waldron, 7-A Beacon Street, Boston. ECLI PS E WIN DM l LL I 








=~ CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 


Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








PATTEN—RYDER—In Everett, Oct. J, by Rev. C. E. 
Jefferson of Chelsea, Rev. Arthur B. Patten, pastor 
o. _ First Church, Everett,and Kate H. Ryder of 

elsea. 








TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 











parm ge od mee ie cents, counting eight words toaline. The act 
noney should be sent with the notice. PAIRBANKS-MORSE 71 
LOWELL—In Spokane, Wn., Sept. 18, Mrs. Caroline : 
Content Lowell, mother of Rev. E. J. Singer, aged 74 GASOLENE ) ses 
rs.,2 mos, 5 dys. The daughter of Elnathan and col 
Laris B. Bassett, she was born at Williamstown, N. Y. ENGINES ‘ 
She crossed the plains in 1864 and since that time has _ Seen e tis! 
lived in Montana and Washington. tre 
MARVIN—At Loch Sheldrake, N. Y., Oct.2, Charles D. 2 T0765 i. P. ot 


Marvin of Brooklyn, N. Y., some time deacon of the i " Send for Catalogues. 
Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn. For Pumping “J Power, 5 . 
oi Fe HES We have every facility for putting in complete 


ANNA H. L. SCRIBNER. 
Mrs. Anna H. Langford Scribner, wife of the late Dan- vce sists ma — rere 
i Soemee, = — . coetemen®, | et 17, and will submit estimates upon application. 
810; died in Raymond, N. H., Ju 7, 1896. e@ was 
the deughter of Antony and Nancy Langford of Candia, CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
Mrs. Scribner was converted and united with the 174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 











Congregational church in Candia when only sixteen | 
ears of age. Her whole life was one of entire self- | 
orgetfulness, Like her dear Master, she ‘came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister.”’ Beautiful in- 
deed was the selflessness of this life. Of rare cuiture 
and intelligence, her society was sought as a ogists. 
and intellectual companion. Her great love for the 
Kible had for years made her familiar with its words, 
ae the sweet spirit of its inner breath filled her whole 
e 





For a 





She was the mother of seven children, six of whom The 
are now living—Mrs. Dr. J. F. Brown of Manchester, Th th 
N. H., Mrs. D. L. Guernsey of Concord, N. H., Misses € 61 
Martha and Julia Scribner of Raymond and two sons, fore 
Mark and Charles Scribner of Raymond. a 

The final words of comfort were given by her pastor, bloo 
Rev. A. H. Thompson. S Ing The 

GRACE LIBBEY. We will send our By v 
use ¢ 


“Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 


Grace Libbey was born in Brooklyn, Jan. 26, 1871, and 
died at Eliot, Me., Sept. 24, 1896 She was the grand- reno 
daughter of Key. Otis Holmes,a ay | respected New hea 
n 


England clergyman for many years. very early life 





she united with the Central Congregational Church of tat ee neve 
Brooklyn, and, on changing her residence, became a Containing Over 850 illustrations. It will be ; 
member of the churen in Eliot, with which she 1e- of great assistance in selecting your alwa 
mained connected until her ceath. She was an earnest back 
teacher in the Sunday school, three of her class having | Abram French Co CHINA 

confessed Christ the past year. As a director of the 23 De hire S ” POTTERY vital: 
Eliot Church Union she was eminently useful, seeking 2 vonshire St., : 
to carry out the design for which, aside from ite mu- Cor. Franklin, ‘and GLASS Try i 
sical character, it was formed, viz., to bring around BOSTON. \ gin t 
the yong peegse of the — such anSnouees es yt 6 

make them better men and women. e was the libra- i ‘ nem] 
rian of the Eliot Library Association, and no one could Our White China Book for Decorators, . _ 
be more efficient and faithful in the discharge of her 341 different articles, sent unon anniication. Gree 
duties. Her life in the Christian Endeavor work was vura 





very active. Not only as secretary and treasurer, but —_ 


































os gesee uy may! +e — of a did Yarn ttn | remec 
ner hands found to do. Her voice w e greatly misse p = pi SP aw Fay’ ns ee 
in the social religious meetings both in song and in RY ee zo Sb-87 re tion a 
prayer, as well as her earnest pleadings in Christian ff st >» ral 
eee Her testimonies were always the “ word “aa CKS®. Ano ‘SRS well-| 
n season.” ‘ 
Nothing could better indicate her character and v <q B ws of 34 
worth, as well as her influence, than the consecration ; : a Bosto 
service on the evening of the day after her burial. e yinS we 
There seemed to be the very presence of God, and ¢G S ye succes 
never was there before such deep and heartfelt conse- \ B ti inte me nD P arde ae) curin 
preiien and merece to — up “ js — had 2, eaull Wi Ho eA 5 ya t 
a own. ne very hymns, In Heavenly Pastures, < & . S hence 
Take Time to Be Holy, Only Remembered by What We ¥ 64 pase fllus rated fatalo ue wi th 79 nce 
Have Done, were a fitting memorial of her beautifal \ Calkural irections. MAILED FREE. | I} just th 
life. The last hour of her fading life the Twenty-Third EVERYTHING IN W@ODEN WARE, fi 
Psalm was her comfort and stay. Twice she repeated EVERYTHING FUR FARM,GARDEN ano LAWN. KS act 
the words, “ Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me,” LOWEST PRICES WHOLESALE**°RE TAIL 22 person 


and then looking up in serene and blessed faith said, 


7 

im 
“T know what that means.” And then the flickering 47to54Narth Market St. BOSTON, MASS. : 
light went out, to be rekindled to shine forevermore 


PPLEA TLW/ dLORUTLe es 2S. 
in the presence of God. M3 5 P\VVIVIPJAS NUS Le e527 \ 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, STONE, ETC. 


DR.WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Va.:** 1 feel no hesitancy what- 
ever in saying that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stene in the Bladder, and in all Diseases 


of normaly at alt comparabie to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2.” 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 


CURE x 
WITHOUT ue 
CMLL MEDICINE. § >.. 
THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. Is 


The above price will continue till further notice. $10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book 
of Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. z 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States. 
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UNTOLD TORTURES. 


Agony Greater Than Any 
Horrors Portrayed by 


Dante. 
Impure Blood and Disordered Nerves 
Lead to Organic Disease. Dr. 


Greene’s Nervura, the Star 
of Hope, that Means 
Life, Health and 
Happiness. 


How often we hear the expression, ‘‘ My life 
is miserable,” used among our friends and 
acquaintances as we pass through life! And 
why is life miserable? Because the speaker 
is troubled with dyspepsia, liver or kidney 
complaint, constipation, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nerve weakness, or other equally dis- 
tressing and harassing afflictions. What does 
the trouble arise from? In nine cases out of 






ten from weak 
nerves and impure blood 
The organs are al) right, : 

the machinery in perfect order, but the motive 
force is lacking in quality and quantity. The 
blood requires augmentation and vitalization. 
The nerves demand more strength and vigor. 
By what means can this be effected? By the 
use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the great blood 
renovator and nerve tonic, the incomparable 
health producer which 
never fails. Easy to take, 
always effective, bringing 
back appetite, strength and 
vitality. Getit today. a 
Try it and at once be- 
gin to get well. Re-(0> 
member that Dr. S , 
Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve gf 
remedy is the prescrip- § 
tion and discovery of the 
well-known Dr. Greene 
of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most 
successful specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, and 
hence of necessity is perfectly adapted to cure 
just these complaints. An added value is the 
fact that Dr. Greene can be consulted free, 
personally or by letter. 














S. ee 
mac 

ELY’S CREAM BALM isa 
ply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
ponte at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, by mail. 
-.¥ BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York City 








sitive cure. 





. 
Does Your Hair Fall Out? 
Is etting thin—lessening in volume? 
a. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patr ze for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
pe to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass. 


If so, I can 
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tion of the nation twenty-six years ago when 
the Board’s mission was started in Japan 
and the present situation. A brief historical 
sketch was followed by a frank discussion of 
the theological attitude of the Japanese Chris- 
tians, showing the reasons for their question- 
ings and the prospects for their maintaining a 
stable faith. Dr. Barton then set forth the 
position of the Doshisha, which has been 
fully explained to our readers. After stating 
the number and disposition of the missionary 
force and its relations with the Japanese 
churches, and paying a deserved tribute to 
the missionaries, Dr. Barton spoke with em- 
phasis and effectively of the outlook for con- 
tinued work in Japan: 


Within twenty-five years, mostly within 
eighteen years, not less than 42,000 Japa- 
nese have united with over 400 evangelical 
churches. Hospitals and asylums, and many 
other charitable institutions, — only 
from the impulse of Christianity and built 
upon Christian principle, have appeared all 
over the land. A large, independent Chris- 
tian literature, including more than forty 
periodicals, all in the vernacular, is in con- 
stant circulation. The Young People’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Christian schools for 
boys and girls and many other similar organ- 
izations are working out the principles of 
Christianity as applied to Japan. The Chris- 
tian Sabbath is a recognized and legalized 
day of rest in the government and in all 
schools. The stamp of Christianity is upon 
many of the civil laws of the empire and 
Christian ethics are widely studied even in 
some of the government schools. Over one 
million of at least one of the Testaments were 
circulated in Japan previous to last year, and 
during last year over 257,000 copies of the 
Bible, in whole or in part, were sold to Japa- 
nese. Students from that empire are in the 
higher institutions of our country, many of 
them studying Christianity most carefully in 
order to be able to enlighten their people 
upon the faith of the West and its practical 
bearing upon life. 

In all the history of the missions of this 
Board there is no record of more marvelous 
growth ora more brilliant story of Christian 
conquest. Two decades in Japan have pro- 
duced results not visible in some other fields 
atter half a century of consecrated toil.... 

No other mission of this Board has in so 
brief a period produced men of more marked 
spiritual power and Christian influence, not 
only among their own people but among out- 
side Christian nations. There are names on 
the rolls of church membership in Japan 
which stand for self-forgetfal, consecrated 
and manly devotion to the cause they love. 

There is no mission field of this Board 
where the promise for large results in the 
near future is brighter, or where the call for 
aggressive, persistent work is more audible 
than it is in this mission at this time. The 
great student classes are largely unb-lievers, 
but are seeking for a stable faith in which 
they may rest. Detached from the old they 
have not yet found the new and tbe true. 
They are ready to examine the claims of 
Christianity. 

= alli si 

The 128th year opens auspiciously for Dart- 
mouth, the entering class—the largest yet 
—numbering 160, an increase of twenty-eight 
over last year. Other classes have received 
additions, making the total enrollment in all 
departments nearly 600. This is an unmis- 
takable witness to the increasing hold the 
college is gaining on the public esteem under 
President Tucker’s administration, and marks 
the new era of prosperity upon which it is en- 
tering. Prof. G. D. Lord, after an absence of 
ayearin Athens, returns to the chair of Greek, 
and E. F. Langley of the University of Toronto 
succeeds assistant Prof. Louis Dow in French. 
Butterfield Hall, now ready for occupancy, 
for the present will accommodate the depart- 
ments of geology, mineralogy, zoology, bot- 
any, social science, political science and phi- 
losophy, while the departments of history and 
English literature will be transferred to Cul- 
ver Hall. The Crosby House, built in the 
colonial style for a dormitory, has been com- 
pleted and now accommodates forty students. 





After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


it makes a delicious drink, and relieves fatigue 
and depression. A grateful tonic. 
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YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
as for general cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
years, and its value is recognized. 


WELL BEGUN Is HALF Donk.—All lung troubles 
are simple if taken at the start. At the first symp- 
toms of any soreness or irritation in the throat 
or on the lungs, take Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
jalsam, and it will nip the complaint in the bud. 
At all druggists. 


Frirty YEARS HENCE.—In view of the constant 
changes and improvements which have been made 
in the last five years in easy-cbhairs, one falls to 
wondering what an easy-chair of 50 years hence 
will be. It seems, certainly, as if we had reached 
the very topmost point of comfort. It is impossible 
to conceive of greater luxury than is contained in 
some of the easy-chairs of this season, which are on 
exhibition at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. 
If opr readers will turn to another column of this 
paper, and see the winged leather library chair 
which this house offers, they will agree with us in 
this assertion. 





FADS IN MEDICINE.—There are fads in medicine 
as in everything else and a “ new thing” frequently 
sells for a short time simply because itis new. But 
in medicine, as in nothing else, the people demand 
and will be satisfied only with positive, absolute 
merit. The fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has stood 
its ground against all competition, and its sales 
have never wavered but have remained steadily 
at the top, demonstrates, beyond any doubt, the 
intrinsic virtues of this medicine. The new things 
have come and gone but Hood’s Sarsaparilla rests 
upon the solid foundation of absolute merit and its 
power to cure, and its sales continue to be the 
largest in the world, 

A MILLION gold dollars would not bring happiness 
to the person suffering with dyspepsia, but Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured many thousands of cases of this 
disease. It tones the stomach, regulates the bowels 
and puts all the machinery of the system in good work 
ingorder It creates a good appetite and gives health, 
strength and happiness. 
>Hoop’s PILLS act harmoniously with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Cure all liver ills. 25 cents, 


Photography 
Simplified. . 


Picture 
taking 
with the 
Improved 
Bullet 
camera is 
the refine- 
ment of 
photo- 

raphic 

uxury. 
It makes 
photog- 
raphy easy 
ror the novice—delightful for everybody. 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 


our light-proof film cartridges, or can be 
used with glass plates. Splendid achromatic 
lens, improved rotary shutter, set of three 








stops. Handsome finish, 
Price, Improved No. 2 Bullet, for pictures 314 x 344 

nehes, : ° ° . ° #10.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 314 x 814 60 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y- 


Booklet Free 


BROWNS 
French e¢ 
DRESSING.) 
For Ladies’ 
and Child- 


ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 
















Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 








“ALL ARE DELIGHTED.” 


Is it not Impressive when Thousands upon Thousands of Ladies, writing from LEWINSVILLE, VA, 
Cities, Towns, Villages, Hamlets and Rural Districts, take the trouble to acknowledge Sept. 18, 1896. 


I received my spoons and t« 


the receipt of their spoons in one unanimous chorus—** WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED "°°! | set, and tne latter is even nice 


than 1 expected, and all ar 
Does it not give Tremendous Emphasis to our oft-repeated assertion that this set of Six PHN? Ip'anotner club ot «1 
Genuine World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons, full size for daily use, is an INCOMPARABLE Seaer eg Fon for your pramp 
BARGAIN—a matchless opportunity—the most startling offer ever made by a reliable Very respectfully, 
firm? And is it not convincing evidence of their genuine value that year after year Mrs. W. B. BESLE) 
since the great World’s Fair closed its gates forever the demand for these marvelous 
spoons has increased as the years recede? ‘**WE ARE ALL DELIGHTED” is something for every woman 
to remember. For, whether she has a birthday token to give, or a wedding gift in view, or is bothered about a 
suitable Christmas present, or needs a beautiful set of spoons for the table, or wishes to leave coming genera- 


tions a memorial of the great World’s Fair she cannot do better than join the great chorus of delighted ones. 





TING SNWWON 


= 
= 
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‘FOR ALL SIX: 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS EXACT SIZE AND PATTERN OF SPOONS. 


( These are the Original World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons. The panie of 18$3 and the failure of a syndicate of private dealers to dispose of them on the Fair Groun: 8} 
threw them back on our hands and slowly but surely we are awakening the public to the fact that for artistic merit. matchless elegance aid serviceable durabilits 
fa set of six of these Handsome and Famous World’s Fair Souvenir full size Teaspoons at 99 cents is the GRANDEST BARGAIN OF TME TIMES. 


Every visitor to the Fair knows that the price of these spoons on the Fair grounds was $1.50 apiece, or $9.00 for a set of six, or $18.00 for the entire collection of twelvé 
different spoons, and here we sell you a set of six for only 99 cents, 


. 
Just Think of It! 

The spoons are divided into two different sets as follows: Set Ne. 4 comprises these six buildings—Manufacturers, Horticultural, Woman’s, Fisheries, Machinery 
Ha'l, Transportation. Set No. & comprises these six—Administration, Art, Agriculture, Electrical, Mining, Government. 

You ean have either set you like, but under no circumstances will less than a set of six be sold, nor will they be divided in any other manner than above. Bear it 
mind that these are not cheap, washed-over spoons, but genuine triple plate silver on white metal, stamped LEONARD MFG. Co., Al—a guarantee of reliability. They «re 
FULL SIZE for table use, and the entire bow! outside and inside is gold-plated, showing a beautifuily evgraved and embossed building of the Fair. The set of six is put 
up in a handsomely lined box and is sent by mail PREPAID on receipt of 99 cents. 


We Will Refund Your Money. 


Demeasbar, if this wonderful bargain does not come up to your expectations, or if you believe they have been misrepresenied in any manner, we will refund youl! 
money on demand, 

You «ill pay $1 50 for six ordinary plain, plated spoons—here you get a beautiful pattern, with gold plated bowls, at only 99 cen'!s 
for six. A hundreo dollars invested in something else for a birthday, wedding or Christmas gift wouldn’t give half the genuine de ight 
and satisfaction. Our references are the First National Bank, Chicago, any Express Company or Bradstreet’s reports. Send money by 
express or postoffice money order or registered letter. We do not accept personal checks. State whether you prefer set No. 4 or ‘et 
No. 5. Be sure to send for our new 1896-97 catalogue of incomparable silverware bargains, mailed free. Address, 


LEONARD Mfg. Co., Dept. H. W., 152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago, I!I. 








